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We are tired with the long battle, 
with sleepless nights and desperate 
days; we have seen casualties to 
tear our hearts; but we cannot lie 
down here and die. The storm 
drives us on; on the one hand lies 
the bottomless pit of a new specu- 
lative madness; on the other the 
bottomless pit of a new world war. 
The road to destiny is under our 
feet, and ahead we see the first 
glimpses of the promised land. On 
our vision and enthusiasm, on our 
courage and vitality, lie the issues of 
fate. The day has come for us to 
keep our heads, to think clearly, to 
put first things first, and boldly to 
go forward to the high adventure 
of the new world. 


Davip CUSHMAN COYLE 
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The New Deal in Social Work 
Leroy A. Ramsdell 


HE sixtieth annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Conference of Social Work which 
convened in Detroit on June 11, 1933, was 
notable, I think, for four characteristics: 
first, for its evidence that social work has 
attained a new status; second, for its efforts 
toward the reorientation of social work in 
this changing world; third, for its disposi- 
tion to consider fundamental readjustments 
within the field of social work; and fourth, 
for its revelation of social work’s new atti- 
tude toward itself, its task, and its world. 


THE Detroit Conference showed clearly 
that social work has attained a prestige in 
American public opinion such as few social 
workers had even dreamed of. The lay 
speakers on the program paid tribute to 
social work in terms which left no doubt 
that this youngster among the professions 
has been accepted by thinking people as an 
essential part of our civilization. I use the 
word essential advisedly, for no less a per- 
son than Dr. David Cushman Coyle, an 
eminent consulting engineer of New York, 
in a_ brilliant address on “ Necessary 
Changes in Public Opinion in the New 
Social Order,” said, 

The time has now come to recognize not only 
the moral demand but the econ necessity for 
an advance of the social servic There 
is no way to make the economic tem run at all 
unless most of the time and most of the money in 
the system are spent on cultural services. 

The time has now come when you can demand the 


means for an expanded social work program in 
the name of economic law. 


This ringing declaration on Monday eve- 
ning by a representative of another great 
profession seemed to most of us, I suspect, 





like a prophecy whose fulfilment must be a 
long time coming. But when Harry Hop- 
kins, at the closing session of the Confer- 
ence, revealed the impressive role which 
social work is playing in the developing 
national program of relief, we realized that 
the new day had actually dawned. Not only 
has social work a seat in the cabinet; its 
voice is listened to in the counsels of the 
mighty. Such is the prestige which has 
come to us, unheralded, while we plied our 
labors of ministering to the sick in the dark 
watches. 


THIS new status, however, brings new 
responsibilities. On the one hand, it be- 
comes immediately necessary for social 
work to reorient itself in this new position; 
and social work was quite obviously attack- 
ing this problem in its 1933 National Con- 
ference. Again and again, throughout the 
week’s discussions, questions were raised in 
regard to our relationships with other groups 
and institutions in the community. There 
were frequent demands that social work 
exert itself more forcefully to bring our 
laws into better accord with modern social 
and economic conditions. There was con- 
siderable concern as to social work’s respon- 
sibility for the enlightenment of the business 
and industrial world in respect to the costly 
results of the old /aissez-faire policy. 
Particularly noticeable was the disappear- 
ance of the barrier which has hitherto sepa- 
rated social work from public welfare. This 
is partly due to the fact that during the last 
two years public welfare agencies have ab- 
sorbed large numbers of first class profes- 
sional workers; but it is also due in part to 
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social work’s growing recognition that all 
its services are, in a broad sense, essentially 
public functions. 

The most important aspect of the Con- 
ference, however, as far as reorientation 1s 
concerned, was the evidence continually 
cropping out in the discussions that social 
work has chosen a new lodestar. Social 
work has had enough of patching up. Social 
work has had too much relief. Henceforth, 
the central purpose of social work is going 
to be the development of a social order in 
which every honest and industrious citizen 
will be forever freed from the menacing 
shadow of economic insecurity. 


ON the other hand, social work is con- 
fronted with a new responsibility for setting 
its own house in order; and it is therefore 
significant that this National Conference 
manifested an unprecedented willingness to 
consider readjustments which might increase 
the effectiveness of our service. It was as 
if, in its efforts to reorient itself in a new 
position in a new world, social work had for 
the first time discovered community service 
as a principle of social planning. At any 
rate, it was clear that in the main social work 
is no longer concerned about allegiance to 
particular agencies. On the contrary, the 
discussion at Detroit seemed to be pri- 
marily in terms of allegiance to the various 
types of service which make up a complete 
social service program. Perhaps an excep- 
tion to this rule might have been found 
among some of the representatives of 
strongly centralized national agencies; but, 
taking the Conference as a whole, there was 
an entirely new readiness to discuss and to 
study various kinds of proposals for the 
co-ordination of agencies, and even for the 
consolidation of agencies into centralized 
administrative organizations. Although the 
actual experiments of this sort reported at 
the Conference were all in communities 
where shortage of funds had forced drastic 
reorganizations, there was a quite general 
disposition to regard these exceptional cases 
as indicators of a tendency which is destined 
to develop more gradually throughout the 
field of social work. 

The job that lies ahead of us cannot be 
done by disorganized bands of snipers. 
Neither can it be done, however, by a small, 
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isolated standing army; the working out of 
the new social order, which we must have or 
perish, is a task for the united efforts of a 
whole people. It is significant, therefore, to 
find this Conference, for almost the first 
time since the war, giving serious study to 
the possibilities of social planning on a 
neighborhood basis and through neighbor- 
hood organization. At last social work 
seems to be on the point of recognizing that 
it must organize itself in such a way as to 
establish a close and vital relationship with 
the daily life of all the people. There is no 
virtue in social agencies; there is no mes- 
sianic power in social programs. Society 
must rise or fall—yes, must live or die—by 
whatever virtue is to be found in the daily 
life of the masses. If social work is to play 
any decisive role in the preservation and 
refinement of human society, it must plunge 
into the life stream of its time and work out 
its salvation with all the rest of mankind. 


FINALLY, in the matter of attitude, it is 
pleasant to note that social work is accept- 
ing its new status with modesty and facing 
its new responsibilities with courage. Two 
years ago, at Minneapolis, social work 
seemed to be in the slough of despond. Last 
year, at Philadelphia, it seemed to be going 
through a violent emotional reaction of 
protest. This year, at Detroit, it seemed to 
have settled down to the difficult and tedious 
task of thinking itself and a considerable 
portion of mankind out of the mess we are 
in. Social work is not particularly proud of 
what it has done during the last few years; 
it is still indignant over the injustice which 
has been visited upon millions of innocent 
people in the names of progress and sweet 
charity. But social work is not discarding 
the past entirely; and its indignation is tem- 
pered with a sense of responsibility and a 
dawning comprehension of the complexities 
of its task. It is in a mood to examine all 
proposals with an open but critical mind, 
and to experiment with anything that seems 
worth while. The policies and methods of 
the past must prove their value for the 
future; but so too must the untried pro- 
grams of today’s inventors. Social work is 
not embracing panaceas. Manifestly serious 
and thoughtful, social work is, nevertheless, 
facing the future with hopeful assurance. 
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Recent Changes in the Philosophy of Social Workers 


M. Antoinette Cannon 


The cowardly and mean nature has no part in true philosophy. 


I 


[* it is true, as we believe, that philosophy 
is born of conflict, then the present time 
should see her birth and social work should 
be her nurse. Plato says in the Republic, 
“All things in which there is opposition or 
proportion are suggestive of reflection. The 
mere impression of sense evokes no power 
of thought or of mind, but when sensible 
objects ask to be compared and distin- 
guished, then philosophy begins.” Such 
terms as depression, cycle, change, trend, 
lag, which ring familiarly in our speech 
today, indicate that sensible objects are ask- 
ing to be compared and distinguished; the 
present differs from the past; one part of 
social process speeds faster than another. 
This is no new state of affairs, nor is 
philosophy new. Rather, philosophy is con- 
stantly being reborn, where and when there 
is a consciousness sensitive to perceive dif- 
ferences and curious to seek their meanings. 
Yet for us who are of this. moment, the time 
is new and it is ours, and surely the contrasts 
it presents are strong enough to get across 
even a high threshold of awareness. 

Social workers, though occupied with in- 
equalities and unadjustments and therefore 
obliged to exercise judgment and to some 
extent to reflect, have never produced much 
formulated philosophy. In this they are 
perhaps like other professions. The con- 
crete comes before the abstract, the deed 
before the word. Gross and obvious in- 
equalities demand to be dealt with, and 
objectives are taken for granted. Means of 
attaining these objectives present difficulties, 
and attention is focused upon them; thus 
a technique develops. Mastery of technique 
and its use to create new situations becomes 
art; curiosity as to causes plus a passion for 
exactness leads us into science; and art and 
science effect their difficult but inevitable 
union in practice, before there is evolved a 
theory of the profession as a whole. 


The Family, October, 1933 


Plato: Republic V1. 


In the preface of his book, The Meaning 
of Disease,’ Dr. William A. White quotes 
from Mr. Whitehead’s Jntroduction to 
Mathematics, “ It is a well-founded histori- 
cal generalization that the last thing to be 
discovered in any science is what the 
science is really about. Men go on groping 
for centuries, guided merely by a dim in- 
stinct and a puzzled curiosity, till at last 
“Some great truth is loosened’.” Dr. 
White says himself that, because of medical 
specialism, “ While we are confrontcd with 
a list of diseases that is appalling in its 
length, and discouraging . . . medicine 
is today without any adequate theory of 
disease as such.” 

Social work is so much younger than 
other professions (if it is a profession at 
all) that its internal separation and lack of 
general principles is not surprising. How- 
ever, there is perhaps a special reason in the 
very nature and extent of its subject-matter 
why social work needs generalization more 
than other professions do. It is for us to 
see whether, under the stress of what may 
be the turning-point of a social epoch, we 
can loosen any “great truth” that may 
guide us in thought and feeling to adequate 
participation in the next evolutionary period. 

Not all agree as to the critical character 
of the present time. Prosperity always has 
returned, some say, and it will return again. 
This is considered optimism among those 
who cling to the graph of the business 
cycle. They urge us not so to abandon 
hope that we institute changes in social 
organization which the turning of the next 
corner will render unnecessary. Such a 
point of view, to my mind, gives too little 
importance to the rate of economic change 
which is taking place, and to the funda- 
mental nature of changes such as those in 
population growth revealed in the study of 
Social Trends* and other studies. 


* Williams and Wilkins, 1926. 
? Recent Social Trends. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
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Another point of view is that the depres- 
sion period is so markedly different from 
that preceding, that facts gathered before 
1929 have no bearing upon our present 
social problems. This seems to me to indi- 
cate an attachment of too great importance 
to the crisis, isolating the present moment 
from the main stream of time as I believe 
it cannot truly be isolated. Is not the great 
difference between then and now the 
speedier rate of change since the breaking 
of the financial wave, and not the nature or 
direction of the change? The answer to 
both points of view is the same: The social 
situation of today is important not because 
it is new, but because it is a part of all that 
has gone before and of all that will come 
after. Though history may repeat itself 
and there be nothing new under the sun, if 
we look to the forces pulling us back and 
forth, yet to us the old form does not return 
exactly as it was. We are not optimistic, 
but anxious and immature, when we cling to 
a hope of progressing backward. 

What philosophy are social workers ex- 
pressing in 1933, and how is it different, if 
it is different, from any they expressed in 
1929 and before? Since there was not and 
is not even now much formulated theory, as 
such, in print, we have to answer this ques- 
tion for the most part by interpreting the 
reasoning and attitudes found in written 
statements on current social problems, ex- 
pressed by word of mouth, and implied in 
action of social workers, before and since 
the beginning of the depression. How much 
of any discernible change is due to the 
depression and how much to the passing of 
time is a question impossible to answer and 
perhaps futile to ask. Time does not pass 
in the ticking of a clock, but in the succes- 
sion of events, and we can never know how 
we should have thought and felt had events 
been other than they were. The nature of 
our reactions will in itself imply the char- 
acter of the stimulus; change in our philoso- 
phy is the change that has come with our 
actual experience. 

The philosophy of a group of people as 
we use the term does not mean a meta- 
physic. It refers to a system of concepts 


and values and is, therefore, not a product 
of pure intellect but rather an intellectual 
expression of feeling. The intellect enters 
because abstractions are to be dealt with, 





RECENT CHANGES 


IN PHILOSOPHY 


such as freedom, for example, or order. 
Our evaluation of these abstractions, how- 
ever, expresses our emotional attitude 
toward them and all that they connote to us. 
Therefore we may judge the direction of 
change in philosophy by statements indicat- 
ing feeling and interest, as well as by the 
formulation of abstract ideas. 


II 


Before inquiring into the philosophy ex- 
pressed by social workers in this period, I 
want to suggest an outline of the area in 
which I believe social work may be properly 
said to have its main philosophical interests. 
As an index to our developing philosophy, 
we may look for changes in thought and 
feeling within this area. I suggest that 
social workers as such have a_ peculiar 
interest in: 

(1) The relation between the individual and 
society (cultural, economic, and ethical). 

(2) The relation between the individual and the 
small group (sub-group), the family especially. 

(3) The relation between the individual and the 
State. 

(4) The relation between individual and indi- 
vidual, and particularly the professional relation- 
ship. 

(5) The relation between groups within society 
(minority-majority, sects, racial and _ national 
groups, producing and non-producing groups and 
others). 

(6) The value of individuality. 

(7) The value of the sub-group. 

(S) The value of society as such. 

(9) The extent to which the behavior of society 
is susceptible to its own conscious control, and the 
desirability of such control. 


III 


Dependency is one form of relationship 
between individual and society, or individ- 
ual and group, toward which our attitudes 
as social workers may be changing. “ The 
new poor” are different from the old poor 
in that their poverty is clearly the result of 
outer social circumstance and not of their 
individual inadequacy. We have always 
known that there could be physical condi- 
tions to which no organism could adjust, 
such as famine and extremes of tempera- 
ture, and that there were social conditions 
to which no person ought to adjust, such as 
sweated labor and intolerance. Yet in times 
of peace and prosperity we have seen de- 
pendency so often associated with personal 
inadequacy that we have come to pay great 
attention to studying the person and trying 
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to remedy his situation through himself. 
Some social workers have said that this 
focusing upon shortcomings created a tend- 
ency to blame the dependent and excuse 
society. Perhaps a truer statement is that 
society has always treated failure with con- 
tempt, modified sometimes to pity. As long 
as we admire independence and strength, 
conversely we despise their lack. Social 
work, arising from this matrix of stigma 
and constantly working within it, has yet, 
through understanding the person who fails, 
developed a_ relatively tolerant attitude 
toward him, a realization that he is funda- 
mentally like his more successful fellows, 
and an interest in seeing him accept and 
master his environment as everyone must 
do. This is the individualist in us, strength- 
ened by the scientific interest in personality 
which has grown up with the advance of 
psychological knowledge. Emphasis upon 
personality in treatment no doubt tends to 
counteract, if not to exclude, the attempt to 
wrest environment into a more tolerable 
form. Now, when all persons, strong as 
well as weak, are either fallen or threatened, 
when nobody knows what day his turn in 
the bread-line will come, attention is forcibly 
directed to the dependence of every person 
upon the network of social relations within 
which he lives. Poverty and dependency 
take on new meaning for us as citizens and 
for us as social workers. 

Interdependence may become our ac- 
cepted ideal, rather than independence, as 
self-help has come to mean the organized 
effort of a group to satisfy its own needs; 
and not alone the effort of the individual. 

What then becomes of the individual? 
What will be his values in our philosophy 
of the future? 

Mr. Whitehead (Adventures in Idcas*) 
illustrates the relation of individual part to 
whole by describing Chartres Cathedral, in 
which each detail of architecture, because of 
its own complete beauty and fitness, shares 
in the creation of the beauty and harmony 
of the whole structure. 

We must often have thought in these 
times of the teaching “ He that loseth his 
life shall save it.” This other thought may 
also be true, that the richness of individual 
life may overflow into the inter-relation- 


* Macmillan, 1933. 
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ships, and the harmonious social group be 
born not of poverty and fear, but of vitality 
and courage. 


IV 


I have been speaking and thinking of 
social workers as if they were a united band, 
like Tammany Hall. Truly there is so much 
looseness and difference in the profession 
that it often seems as if the opposition be- 
tween social worker and social worker out- 
weighed that between social workers and 
the rest of the world. The long-standing 
occupational classifications of social case 
workers, group workers, and community 
organizers do not present so much philo- 
sophical difference as does a sort of “ school 
of thought” separation which cuts across 
the three, a separation not quite easy to 
name. 

These “schools of thought” differ in the 
relative emphases they place upon individ- 
ual and upon group. Political “ right ” and 
“left” is another form of difference be- 
tween them. The difference, however, is 
one of temperament and habit of mind and 
not of political theory. Again, they reflect 
with a heightening of values the tendencies 
inherent in all mankind: on the one hand, 
to alter and control; on the other, to let 
“nature”’ go its own way. There is virtue 
in both these opposites : conservatism accepts 
things and people as they are, and avoids 
interference; radicalism accepts change, and 
puts its own active energy into it. There is 
also evil in both tendencies: conservatism 
opposes change even when it is the inevitable 
march of evolution, radicalism insists upon 
having its own way at all costs. In no one, 
probably, does either tendency hold full 
sway, but in everyone there is a tonus or 
character made from the conflict of the two. 
From our joint action and policy-making 
emerges the general temper of the time. 
Ours of 1933 seems to be growing in the 
radical element, decreasing in the conserva- 
tive. At least, society is expressing great 
concern with the possibility of directed 
change in the social system. Social workers 
are asking what this may mean. The more 
radically-minded are with new vigor urging 
the leadership of social work in _ social 
action. June Purcell Guild, in an article 
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called “ The Social Worker and the Depres- 


sion,” * 


says: 

The truth is, the depression has swamped social 
work. Whether it will ever again justify its proud 
claims of prevention, rehabilitation, and adjust- 
ment remains at this writing in doubt. But has 
social work materially altered its form or its ter- 
minology? Not noticeably. : 

As a social worker profoundly interested in the 
problems of afflicted humanity and at the same 
time in the professional integrity of my group, I 
believe the time has come for social workers to 
meet existing issues with a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social reform. Aiding individuals one by 
one is essential. Organizing community-welfare 
plans is also well and good. Clearly, however. 
something more far-reaching is also needed. For 
those who would call themselves social workers, 
there is no escaping the social challenge of the 
times. 


The more conservatively-minded are urg- 
ing that the individual be not lost in the 
class. Mrs. Glenn, in “ On Consolidating 
Social Gains ” * says: 


Underlying the questions as to initiative and 
experimentation, as to auspices public or private, 
is the more fundamental one: how best may social 
gains be consolidated and maintained? 


When we look to our experts, we find 
again differences. Mr. Chase is arguing 
the “conflicting economic philosophies of 
pure competition and state socialism.” Dr. 
Freud is thinking about group behavior and 
the society of the future. Mr. Niebuhr is 
telling us that man is moral and society is 
immoral. Mr. Neering says that Fascism 
leads to war and retrogression but Com- 
munism to world unity or harmony and to 
progress. 

Fear of the state is still strong. L. de 
Launay® says: 


Our mentality has undergone a radical change 
and this is why we are suffering so cruelly. The 
arising of the so-called new social classes was 
responsible for it. We no longer breathe freely, 
because the atmosphere is unhealthy, because it is 
poisoned by doctrines that are symbolized every- 
where by socialism. 

For socialism has laid down a principle that no 
monarchy has ever dared to lay down; namely, the 
arbitrary and dictatorial omnipotence of the State. 
Socialism has generalized the practice of emer- 
gency laws and unlawful governmental proceed- 
ings and has subjected to tyranny the law, those 
who make it and those who are entrusted with its 
application. 


*The Nation, June 14, 1933. 

* Tue Famiry, May, 1933, page 68. 

*“ Lack of Confidence the Modern Disease,” 
condensed from Candide (Paris, Feb. 16, 1933) in 
the May, 1933, Magazine Digest. 
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IN PHILOSOPHY 


\ 

The desirability, the possibility, the mean- 
ing of conscious control of society by itself 
is, we have already said, one of the general 
questions within the area of special interest 
of social work. 

Is control desirable? Would a controlled 
society do away with individual unadjust- 
ment? If so, at what cost? Would the 
result be worth the price? Would it pre- 
vent some unadjustment and cause other 
unadjustment, perhaps in new forms? 
Which would be better ? 

Is control possible? No one questions 
the possibility of technological control, 
theoretically to adequacy. The fact which 
brings the question of possibility within the 
philosophy of social work is that control of 
society must be psychological control, and 
the extent to which it is possible depends 
largely upon its being recognized as desir- 
able. Control is possible, in other words, 
whenever enough people think it worth 
more than competition or, in still other 
words, whenever individual freedom is seen 
as something not to be demanded as a right 
but dearly bought by accepting limitation 
of the self in recognition of the others. In 
small groups such control has not infre- 
quently been achieved; in states and nations 
it has occurred temporarily in war or dis- 
aster; but complete social control for a large 
group as an accepted way of life is a long 
way off. 

It means, first, giving up our deep- 
seated monkey-love of gambling for our 
shirts in favor of the prospect of a hum- 
drum mediocrity of safety. (This need for 
security has been greatly over-stressed; the 
need for insecurity seems to me _ equally 
strong.) Rich and poor alike hate the idea; 
so long as there is a shadow of a chance, 
they want that chance to compete and win. 
We have to have chance and danger in some 
form. 

It means also giving up some sacred lib- 
erties with which we may well hesitate to 
interfere. For example, a planned society 
would necessarily be one in which popula- 
tion was held at an optimum, the proportion 
of producers to non-producing consumers 
also being in a ratio fixed to enable, by some 
method of distribution, a certain standard 
of living to be assured to all. This plunges 
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us into all the problems of eugenics; the 
dangers of political control in areas so un- 
certainly known; the difficulties of changing 
the mores by educational methods (whether 
to begin with children or adults not the least 
of our difficult decisions). 

Yet non-producing consumers we have 
always had; we have them now by the mil- 
lion; we cannot survive if the proportion 
grows beyond some _ point—what point? 
How can we stabilize it there? Laissez-faire 
will get some help from natural changes in 
birth-rates perhaps; but how reasonable it 
seems to hope for some way of helping the 
natural course of events to run more nearly 
to our goal of justice and guarantee of life 
for all! 

In the meantime, we march by measures 
of partial control toward the goal. Insur- 
ance is one measure by which we try to com- 
bine our sense-of-the-group with the prac- 
tical necessity of starting from where we 
are. Practically every one now accepts self- 
sustaining insurance as a useful way of ex- 
tending security of the group to the indi- 
vidual members and keeping the wheels of 
production and service turning. 

State and federal aid to local units is 
another way of extending the group-unity. 
Community planning is still another, in 
which not only community organizers but 
social workers of all fields are doing new 
thinking. 


VI 


In one sense social work has its own 
philosophy in the values it sets upon social 
relationships. In another sense its philoso- 
phy is not a special system but only its own 
concern with the same values which hold 
for all men living in society. Social work 
may be said to be society’s way of observ- 
ing how its members are affected by living 
within it, and of reflecting upon the 
observation. 

Social work could not exert leadership to 
help society to better self-direction, if 
leadership meant separateness of the leader 
from the led. All progress must be either 
toward or away from greater unity of the 
group (society). This can be only as all 
society takes part in it. The worth of any 
leadership social work may have in chang- 
ing the social environment for members of 
society must depend upon the movement of 
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society itself toward what we may call social 
self-consciousness. In terms of the mem- 
bers, this means not only an intellectual but 
also, and more strongly, an emotional sense 
on the part of each of the claim of society 
as a whole. 


Vil 


One change in social work philosophy, 
and perhaps the most important one, which 
may be taking place is the increase in com- 
mon interest in questions of social value on 
the part of all vocational groups of social 
workers. If it is true, as I guess, that this 
generalization of philosophical interest is 
taking place, it would seem hopeful for the 
effectiveness of social work in the future. 
There may have been profit in the growth 
of schools of thought if they have driven 
each other to deeper exploration in order to 
defend their respective positions. I can see 
hardly any use, however, in the assumption 
by social case worker and community or- 
ganizer of positions in which each can “ look 
down upon the other from immeasurable 
height.” 

The various parts of social work need to 
work and think together to be effective in 
control and in leadership, just as they need 
to be not separate from society, but in 
closest relation to its advance and growth in 
the sense-of-the-group-as-a-whole. 

Agreement might be reached on a mini- 
mum social program, in terms of objectives 
and to some extent of means. I suggest that 
it would combine group protection of itself 
with individual freedom of the members in 
such a way as to secure the best possible 
form and degree of each in view of the 
claim of the other. Perhaps this would 
mean: (a) The guarantee of economic sub- 
sistence to all, regardless of behavior or con- 
tribution. The giving up of quid pro quo 
and of charity. (b) The focusing of so- 
ciety’s attention upon occupation for all, not 
as a means of making a living. Some time 
of some proportion of the people would 
have to be drafted for production. Let it 
be as large as possible, for this would no 
doubt be the preferred activity. The occu- 
pation of all people at all times would, how- 
ever, be encouraged as an end in itself, the 
purpose of life. It should give satisfaction 
to the individual, and it should, potentially 
at least, contribute to the life of the group. 
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Much occupation would be in the form of 
interaction, games, teaching, learning, or- 
chestral and chorus music, mechanical and 
scientific experimentation. 

Imagination could present an endless fur- 
ther list, but I would include exploration of 
new frontiers, the stratosphere, ocean 
depths, governmental and non-governmental 
organization in new forms, art, and tech- 


nology. We feel against much social con- 
trol and much guarantee of safety, because 
of all things the vital spark hates mediocrity 
and stasis. But if, recognizing all this, we 
set out to establish a base of group life from 
which we would give ourselves freedom in 
an upward direction, we might go on to new 
forms of life and death. We might still 
achieve what life is for, beauty and danger. 


The Use of Cash, Orders for Goods, or Relief in Kind 


in a Mass Program 
Dorothy Kahn 


ERHAPS no single subject in the great 

range of problems centering around the 
administration of public relief on a gigantic 
scale has occasioned so much controversy as 
the form in which this relief shall be given. 
Literally tons of reports have been drawn 
up analyzing, defending, and defaming the 
commissary method of food distribution. 
Ingenious paraphrases of this plan have 
been devised, studied, and applied in various 
localities. Public feeding stations have been 
organized on a considerable scale in this 
city in which we are meeting’ and in 
numerous other places in this country. 
Tons of reports, instructions, outlines of 
procedure, and discussion of principles and 
method have centered around the distribu- 
tion of government wheat and cotton (ad- 
ministered through the Red Cross) through- 
out the land. Intensive local drives for used 
clothing have been carried forward and 
have mustered to their assistance the com- 
bined resources of newspapers, Boy Scouts, 
and other social agencies—while the nation’s 
storehouses are bursting with food, cloth- 
ing, and shoes. Eager bands of women 
have gathered together, with an enthusiasm 
unknown since the War, to sew up gar- 
ments for the naked; and unemployed cob- 
blers by the dozens have cobbled and re- 
paired shoes for the barefoot. All this 
activity we gather up into the one technical 
expression “ relief in kind.” 

In the State of Pennsylvania, whose 
activities I know best, the problem of trans- 
portation by express or by freight of can- 


1 Detroit, Michigan (the National Conference of 
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celled grocery orders to the headquarters of 
the State Emergency Relief Board early 
became a heavy and questionable item of 
administrative expense. At this moment, 
the daily checking of items on the reverse 
side of grocery orders, in the office of the 
Philadelphia County Relief Board alone, is 
occupying the full time of 13 clerks and 
these are again checked, either in part or in 
toto, by an unknown number of persons in 
the Auditor General’s Office of the State. 
Retail and wholesale grocers, coal dealers, 
gas companies, and in some places landlords, 
banks, and others contend that they are 
making a substantial contribution and a 
business sacrifice in the mere handling of 
the quantity of orders for goods issued by 
relief agencies. 

In most places, work relief is being paid 
for in cash and in a few places cash is given 
as direct relief. But by far the bulk of 
mass relief today is being given either as 
relief in kind or orders for goods.” 

It would be impossible within the scope of 
this discussion to cover all the varieties of 
relief distribution current in this country or 
even to suggest their relative values in par- 
ticular situations. Shall we not rather exam- 
ine the underlying philosophy of these vari- 
ous forms of relief distribution and attempt 
to arrive at some practical conclusions ? 


? This statement is made not on the basis of a 
complete survey of the field but rather on an 
impressionistic picture gathered from general 
inquiry and such studies as have already been made 
by the Family Welfare Association of America. 
Complete data, along with a careful accounting of 
the cost of the various types of relief, are sorely 
needed. 
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WHAT are the ideas underlying these 
various forms of distributing relief? Per- 
haps the simplest of all is the fundamental 
idea of our business economy—purchase at 
wholesale and sale or distribution at retail. 
Why, with the millions invested in relief, 
should the public, whether representing tax- 
payer or voluntary contributor, not avail 
itself of this basic principle of the “ profit 
system "—not for purposes of profit, to be 
sure, but rather for purposes of economy? 
On this simple idea rests the great appeal of 
“relief in kind.” Seldom do its advocates 
recall, in applying this principle of the profit 
system to relief distribution, the well known 
corollary, caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware ! 

Perhaps it is not wise to refer at this 
point to another era of unusual purchase of 
goods and its distribution in kind by govern- 
mental agencies. During the War, the 
Army had to be clothed, shod, housed, 
transported, and fed. Much as we read in 
the press of scandals in government con- 
tracts, negotiated under pressure of the 
exigencies of the time, only the files of the 
War Department and the War Industries 
Board could give any real clue to the variety 
of difficulties attendant upon this necessity 
for meeting basic human needs in a mass 
way. But here the analogy stops. The 
Army was a congregate group; it would 
have been impossible, under the best of con- 
ditions, to deal with it on any approach to 
an individual basis. The great “army of 
the unemployed” no longer bears even a 
numerical resemblance to our fighting 
forces. Our only hope of demobilizing this 
new army lies in the skill with which we 
conserve and restore their normal activities 
as producing and consuming members of 
society. One of the most poignant illustra- 
tions of this fact came to me from a 
thoughtful economist who served in the 
World War. He observed that one of the 
most difficult aspects of his return to nor- 
mal life, after his discharge from the Army, 
was the resumption of his activity as a 
member of the consuming public. He said, 
“Tt was almost impossible for me to take 
money which I had earned, and go out and 
buy myself a pair of shoes or a shirt—I had 
become so accustomed to having these things 
issued to me. It did not seem right that I, 
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a soldier, should have to buy them.” Are 
there not many of us who are beginning to 
be apprehensive about the future of families 
who are coming to regard flour, for instance, 
not as a staple commodity to be purchased 
in the grocery store, but rather as a kind of 
manna which an_ unintentionally Com- 
munistic government issues to its helpless 
citizens ? 

What of grocery orders, fuel orders, and 
other orders for goods? What is the chief 
underlying idea in this form of relief distri- 
bution? To be sure, in many places, these 
orders—by agreements with grocers, milk 
dealers, and others—give the advantage of 
wholesale or, at least, relatively less than 
retail cost of purchase. But it would be 
interesting, if only in a single locality, to 
undertake a cost accounting study to deter- 
mine the extent to which the order or the 
relief in kind system, when all the adminis- 
trative costs inherent in it are added on to 
the cost of the goods themselves, is actually 
more economical than the direct distribution 
of cash with its attendant bookkeeping and 
administrative expense. 

There is still another motivating factor 
underlying the distribution of relief in the 
form of food orders, which may apply to 
some extent also to relief in kind. I have 
heard some of my most thoughtful social 
worker friends say, “ We do not know our 
families well enough in this emergency to 
give them cash.” And after some months’ 
experience in the distribution of grocery 
orders to these relatively unknown clients, 
I would like to add this question: Not 
knowing our clients as well as we might, do 
we know grocers, coal dealers, milk dealers, 
and even bankers well enough to pay them 
in cash for goods which they have provided, 
on our requisition, to the clients for whose 
need of these articles we have vouched? 

There are doubtless many other impor- 
tant arguments to be advanced for relief in 
kind or orders for goods, but are they not 
all variations of these two fundamental 
theories? We comfort ourselves with the 
idea that relief money spent to purchase at 
wholesale necessarily goes further and, 
therefore, helps more people; yet we know 
full well that the spread between retail and 
wholesale costs in the field of the com- 
modities in which we deal ranges anywhere 
from 2 to 20 per cent. 
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You may have already concluded that this 
consideration of the various forms of relief 
is developing into an ardent appeal for one 
form—namely, cash. So it is. And it is 
the aim of this paper to set forth the prac- 
tical, the economic, and the human reasons 
for the author's growing belief that if relief 
must be given, it can be given wisely only 
in this form. 

Let us take first the human aspects of this 
problem. The great majority of persons 
now receiving public relief were, until re- 
cently, wage earners. Even those who may 
have been dependent earlier upon relatives 
or upon social agencies for support, were 
accustomed to the use of money. Money 
for them means the exercise of intelligence 
and discretion in providing for the funda- 
mentals of existence for their families. It 
connotes household economy in its broadest 
sense. Around the family purse centers the 
education of children in wise and individual 
ways of spending, thrift, relative values, and 
the ethics of possession and sharing. There 
is also a peculiar psychology which has 
grown up in our monetary system and which 
warrants some analysis. In America, per- 
haps more than anywhere else, money rep- 
resents achievement. It measures earning 
power. Perhaps because we are still a 
young country, unearned income is less 
taken for granted by the average person, 
however much of it there may be in privi- 
leged places in our society. Around money 
there is a kind of aura of responsibility 
which does not attach to things. How often 
in our social work experience have we noted 


the awe with which clients accept a gift of 


money and the difference in the spirit of 
acceptance of a grant in any other form. 
Is this too subtle a distinction? You put 
money into my hands. It is purchasing 
power. I am responsible for spending it. 
It stimulates my judgment, initiative, skill. 
It means ability to do something. It does 
not make me reckless because somehow, 
although a gift, it is not mine, but mine to 
use for purposes intended. But give me a 
basket of food, or a pair of shoes, or a dress. 
These things pass from your hand to 
mine—gifts, to be sure—perhaps appreci- 
ated and enjoyed, perhaps not, depending on 
how they suit my taste and mood. But they 
are invested with your power, your initia- 
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tive, your taste. If you are my personal 
friend, I will value the gift more than 
money for these very endowments of you. 
But if you are a vast relief organization, 
impersonal, designed for relieving the dis- 
tress of hundreds or thousands like myself, 
these things you give me are leaden with the 
weight of your power, your choice, your 
restrictions—your arrogance in fact, in 
assuming that you can meet my individual 
needs more wisely than I, merely because 
you have the purchasing power and I, for 
the time being, have not. 

If I have some initiative left, and a gen- 
erous spirit, | will assume that you did not 
intend to rob me of my opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the spending of these funds, to 
which, by the way, as a taxpayer, | once 
contributed and will again, please God. In 
that event I shall conclude that your unwise 
choices are the inevitable errors of an 
elephantine machine and I will sell or swap 
the ill-fitting or unbecoming dress. I will 
persuade the grocer to connive with me and 
write in three loaves of bread on the grocery 
order in lieu of the 15 cents in cash he has 
given me to take my crippled child to the 
hospital. A few weeks ago a man was 
arrested in Philadelphia for pawning stolen 
goods. At the trial it developed that he sold 
brushes from door to door, his meager earn- 
ings being supplemented by the County Re- 
lief Board. He had been given a pair of 
shoes for his child, duly stamped inside with 
the name of the dispensing organization. 
After a day of no sales he came home to 
find that his former employer had sent for 
him for a possible regular job. The plant 
was a short train ride from town. Des- 
perate for cash, he pawned the child’s shoes 
for 56 cents, confident that he could reclaim 
them next day and “ get off relief.””. Would 
some statistician undertake to add to the 
cost of bidding for, buying, and stamping 
these shoes, the cost of the magistrate’s 
hearing and the visitor’s investigation of 
the facts? And can anyone count the cost 
in discouragement, chagrin, and shame to a 
self-respecting member of society? 


BUT let us be practical, not sentimental. 
What administrative problems have de- 
veloped in the effort to make effective an 
economical, sure-fire relief distribution? In 
some places we hear of marked gains in 
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nutrition as a result of commissary diets, 
the claimants forgetting for the moment 
that some food is necessarily better than no 
food. In other places we hear of commis- 
sary beans being blown through the win- 
dows of innocent County Relief Board 
members, and their lawns fertilized with 
powdered skimmed milk. These are prac- 
tical aspects of the unreasonable behavior 
of persons who dislike having their nourish- 
ment prescribed and all but poured down 
their throats. After all, the right to starve 
is one of those inalienable privileges that 
our Constitution has not yet been amended 
to challenge. And so, although we sub- 
scribe millions to keep people from starving, 
we have not wholly succeeded. Those of 
us who still believe in freedom of choice 
(within limits, of course) take care of the 
public conscience which cries out that 
people must be fed, by giving them orders 
for food, the theory being that these non- 
negotiable instruments, in a way superior 
to the commissary, are a kind of guarantee 
of food to the hungry. The food purchased 
in an anguish of violated pride, or after a 
walk of miles to find an unfamiliar grocer, 
may be indigestible. Perhaps half the 
amount would have produced twice the re- 
sults 1f the remaining cash could have been 
used to stave off pending eviction and thus 
allay gnawing anxiety. Perhaps the food 
cannot be eaten at all because the dispensing 
machinery neglected to provide the fuel with 
which to cook it. These are practical prob- 
lems of converting relief money into 
nutrition. 

And because we think we cannot trust 
families to eat when we have decreed that 
they shall be fed, we make the grocer and 
the butcher our agents. Many of these 
business groups and individuals have proved 
to be most helpful and co-operative, but it 
must be recognized that they represent the 
same cross-section of human qualities as do 
clients and taxpayers, with no loss at stake, 
and they remove us by just one step from 
direct contact with our clientele. In short, 
it must be admitted that this system, which 
we have set up to protect our relief funds 
from abuse, protects the food business of 
the nation more than it protects the relief 
funds. This is not unimportant, but it is 
not our prime objective and it could be 
accomplished, perhaps, in less costly ways. 
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I do not mean to imply that these prac- 
tical difficulties which involve us in audit- 
ing, checking, double checking, and prosecu- 
tion, are either numerous or widespread. 
But it must be clear (inasmuch as, in any 
mass activity, there are some deviations 
from the strait and narrow path) that by 
including in our scheme thousands of not 
disinterested agents, over whose participa- 
tion we have practically no control, we only 
increase the opportunities for abuse of the 
system, and increase our own administrative 
burdens. Those persons who are going to 
cheat, whether they are clients or grocers 
or fuel dealers or milk companies or land- 
lords, are going to cheat in any system. 
They are cleverer than we are. And since 
the presence of an adequate police system is 
no guarantee of an utter absence of crime, 
so no system we devise is going to elimi- 
nate or defeat the intentional cheaters. The 
amazing thing is not that there are so many, 
but that there are so few abuses. And 
credit for this fact belongs not to the eagle- 
eyed administrators of relief but to the 
fundamental decency of human _ beings. 
Relief administrators can share the credit 
only insofar as they give opportunity for 
this fundamental decency to operate in a 
full participating relationship between client 
and relief administration. By placing 
foolish conditions, checks, and controls in 
its way, we invite half the difficulties which 
are, in some places, bringing discredit to 
public relief. 

Is it really impractical to establish and 
maintain this participating relationship in a 
mass program? To be sure, we cannot, 
with case loads of 200 and more, undertake 
the kind of relationship which is the sine 
gua non of social case work. But is this 
either necessary or desirable? Our _ busi- 
ness is the establishment of the fact of 
eligibility for relief. When we have done 
this adequately, we know our families bet- 
ter than any bank knows its creditor or any 
department store its charge customer. The 
difficulty lies in the queer substitutes we 
adopt for the simple fundamentals of our 
job. Why does the bank not thumbprint us 
instead of investigating our credit stand- 
ing? Because it would be an expensive 
practice and would not meet the needs of 
the situation. You recall the thirteen clerks 
who are occupied checking items on the re- 
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verse side of grocery orders, a job fre- 
quently reported to the state as useless and 
unnecessary but still required as a part of a 
supposed audit. Their combined salaries, 
transferred to the investigating staff, would 
reduce the case loads materially and result 
in a better real audit of eligibility. In one 
week the visitors who would replace these 
clerks could make 440 visits to families or 
references. 


FINALLY, what are the economic factors 
involved in the form of relief distribution ? 
One of the most effective appeals to hard- 
headed business men, legislators, and con- 
gressmen who were skeptical of large scale 
relief projects, was the argument that relief 
was a substitute for vanished purchasing 
power. And from an economic point of 
view, that is precisely what it is. Nothing 
more. But if we are going to administer so 
many millions as a stimulus to buying, why 
do we not allow this artificial power at least 
to seek normal channels? Why do we so 
generally subsidize one form of business? 
Is it really because there is not enough 
money for both food and shelter? Or is it 
because our approach to this problem is 
neither wholly humane nor frankly eco- 
nomic? One of our cherished rights is that 
of freedom to trade where and with whom 
we wish. We have developed a vast mone- 
tary system for the very purpose of insur- 
ing this possibility. Whatever may be the 
defects of this monetary system, no effective 
substitute for it has been invented. Even 
current reversions to the primitive methods 
of barter are almost invariably accompanied 
by such devices as scrip, wooden money, and 
what-not. 

Our mechanisms are too complicated to 
operate without some medium of exchange. 
Perhaps it is merely because we are so fear- 
ful that money may come to mean some- 
thing other than “that which is earned” 
that we have been so insistent upon giving 
relief in other forms. Yet we have never 
raised the question in certain other forms 
of public relief, even in this country where 
we are already spending millions of dollars. 
Widows’ pensions, veterans’ relief, and old 
age pensions are invariably paid in cash. Is 


it because these special groups appear to us 
somehow to have earned the right to public 
support as the unemployed have not? 

Public relief in other countries is invari- 
ably given in the form of cash. <A discus- 
sion of some of our methods was greeted 
by an outstanding German public relief 
official with naive amazement and, when she 
was challenged to defend Germany’s cash 
relief system, she said simply that Germany 
had concluded that families who for years 
had been accustomed to the expenditure of 
small incomes undoubtedly knew much more 
about spending money advantageously for 
their household needs, than did any social 
workers. 

The comment of one relief client to a set- 
tlement worker in Philadelphia epitomizes 
all that I have said. She remarked, “ If 
only they would give me a dollar in me 
hand, and let me run up and down the street 
to see what’s cheap.” 

We have neither the time nor the skill, it 
seems to me, to develop in this emergency 
(or even in normal times) substitutes for 
our monetary system that will be either 
effective, sound in principle, or economical 
of administration. However much we may 
theorize about wholesale and retail costs, we 
cannot escape the fact that, while we may 
be spending at wholesale, we are distribut- 
ing at retail, and we cannot escape this cost 
in some form. Meanwhile, we have a pro- 
found double duty to perform; our obliga- 
tions in the field of relief administration are 
two-fold: First, to see to it that relief is 
granted where there is need; and second, to 
see to it that it is not given where there is 
no need. This double allegiance—to our 
clientele on the one hand and to the con- 
tributing public on the other—challenges all 
our energy and skill. We are developing 
new philosophies and techniques in the 
effective performance of these duties. 

When we have done well the job of de- 
termining eligibility for relief among the 
thousands who apply for and require it, we 
can then afford to give this relief in the gold 
coin of the nation, with confidence that it 
will be used, with the greatest possible wis- 
dom and discretion, for the purposes for 
which it was intended. 
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Activity in the Case Work Relationship 
Elizabeth Dexter 


| JNTIL recently, child guidance has 

adhered rather strictly to the original 
formulation of its routines. Initial investi- 
gation, diagnosis, and prognosis have been 
considered essential preliminaries in the 
approach to problems of behavior. This 
ordered procedure satisfied our need to dis- 
cover, in the complexity of a child’s situ- 
ation, precipitating causes and made it pos- 
sible to schematize roughly our growing 
body of theoretical knowledge. That the 
therapeutic results, anticipated from = sys- 
tematized study of behavior problems, were 
often not realized has in recent years caused 
us to take stock of our theories and question 
our practices. |Psychoanalytical theories 
have proved sound. In fact, growing ex- 
perience confirms their validity. Our weak- 
ness, therefore, has been in the application 
of knowledge to practice. 

In examining, first, our former practices 
of initial investigation and diagnosis, we 
find that they were characterized by pre- 
dominating activity on the part of the 
worker. Clients, for the most part, remained 
passive agents in the situation. Uninten- 
tionally, the worker took the problem out of 
the parents’ hands to examine it carefully in 
the light of the collected data and then 
handed it back offering them suggestions for 
its solution. At this point, therapy had 
already begun to break down. If the parents 
had not been involved emotionally in the 
child’s situation, they might have been able 
to accept our diagnosis and act upon our 
recommendations. Unfortunately, their own 
emotional problems often contributed to the 
child’s difficulty and our intellectual inter- 
pretation had little significance for them. 
The whole scheme of investigation was 
devised to throw light on the child's problem 
and our initial interviewing of the parents 
forfeited any relationship with them except 
as agents in the child’s situation. 

Not only did this investigation interfere 
with the development of relationship but, 
not infrequently, it led to a diagnosis that 
later proved superficial. For example, we 
frequently labelled cases as “ over-indulg- 
ence’ whereas treatment disclosed that the 
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over-indulgence was unconsciously a salve 
to the parent’s conscience and actually was 
derived from basic hostility. Parents did 
not deliberately mislead us in cases such as 
this, but our direct intellectual approach for 
information inevitably placed them on guard 
and their rationalized statements concealed 
the actual problem. 

The weakness in this method of investiga- 
tion lay in the fact that during its course we 
forced the parent to face every situation in 
his life, and this painful review of his past 
and present exerted far too much pressure 
on underlying conflicts to allow him to talk 
freely. He could give us the facts of his 
life, but his feeling about these facts was 
inhibited by direct questioning. Further- 
more, some of the guilt we aroused was con- 
verted into conscious or unconscious hos- 
tility toward us and created at once a re- 
sistance to the understanding we hoped to 
give him. 

It would seem then that our initial ap- 
proach often turned the tables against us 
and we were immediately handicapped in 
our efforts to effect successful treatment. 
Because the general causes of the child’s 
behavior were often unmistakably revealed 
by the social investigation and the remedies 
were so Clearly indicated, our treatment con- 
sisted largely of attempting to make the 
parent see what we saw. But what we saw 
was actually our own deductions logically 
drawn from an analysis of the information 
the client had given us. These deductions 
we hoped to transmit to him on the assump- 
tion that, once he had our intellectual in- 
sight, he could solve the problem. We 
asked him, therefore, to come over on to 
our ground and avail himself of our per- 
spective. When it became evident that 
much of the time his movements were 
merely maneuvers and that he really con- 
tinued to occupy his original position, we 
helieved our failure was due to his unwill- 
ingness to co-operate with us. Our ground, 
however, usually consisted merely of the 
factual information he had given us. His 
ground, which naturally he could not aban- 
don, was the realm of his feelings in all 
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their ambivalence. ur intellectual approach 
was of little use to him. He might con- 
sciously accept our prescriptions and yet we 
might be failing to satisfy his need of self- 
understanding as completely as “ we would 
fail a starving man by giving him a cook 
book.” 

When we became aware that direct inter- 
pretation did not serve our purpose, we next 
spent a great deal of effort in devising less 
direct ways of trying to bring the client 
around to an identification with us in our 
view of the situation, our judgment of what 
was wrong and our opinion of what should 
be done. This too often seemed to effect 
only a superficial acquiescence on the part 
of the client which presently broke down 
because he remained emotionally unchanged. 


THE present stage in the evolution of our 
practices has involved some radical shifts 
from older procedures. The distinguishing 
feature of our new concepts is a_ fuller 
recognition of the relationship between 
worker and client as an essential medium of 
treatment to which our methods must be 
sensitively readjusted. Relationship has 
always existed. It has perhaps been a thera- 
peutic agent whenever treatment was suc- 
cessful. Although we have always used 
relationship, we have been inclined to take it 
for granted, oblivious that it did not exist 
except in cases of open hostility and un- 
aware of the part it played when treatment 
was successful. We are now beginning to 
believe that, although relationship - still 
involves many unknown factors, it offers 
possibilities no former approach has real- 
ized. Perhaps one of the most immediate 
challenges to case work is to gain access 
through experimentation to the psychologi- 
cal values inherent in case work relationship. 

By relationship we mean a_ psychological 
interchange between client and worker so 
managed as to give the client an oppor- 
tunity to be more actively himself than on 
any other stage his life affords him. Here 
he is free to express his hatred, jealousy, 
and guilt without fear of punishment or 
loss of love. These are penalties that 
threaten him in all other relationships. In 
all other relationships, the projection of his 
feelings is met by counter projection. Here, 
because the worker does not take his expres- 
sions of feeling to herself and does not pay 
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him back, either by condemnation or ap- 
proval, he is gradually able to reveal feel- 
ings hitherto denied. This gives him a 
chance slowly to see himself as he actually 
is and to become aware how greatly his own 
feelings are his problem. In other words, 
the client’s temptation to believe that he is 
reacting only to external circumstances is 
reduced by the case worker’s neutrality and 
he begins to be aware of the fact that his 
conflicts lie largely within himself. In 
unadjusted personalities, the ego is usually 
at odds with an over-severe unconscious 
censor which is the source of guilt feelings. 
The aim of treatinent is the development of 
the ego through ‘clieving the sense of guilt 
and permitting tie ego to gain more con- 
scious control of those impulses which are 
the source of cenflict. Of course, in case 
work we can hope only to reach those diffi- 
culties which lie close to the surface. We 
must not confuse treatment of these with a 
deeper therapy. 

Our attempts in the past to reduce guilt 
directly, either by explaining it away or 
banishing it by reassurance, were usually 
unavailing. To tell a child his stealing or 
masturbation is a childish hangover may 
either make him feel that we fail to under- 
stand him because we appear to minimize his 
problem or may increase his feeling of self- 
depreciation by causing him to feel that we 
ourselves cannot bear to face his guilt with 
him. 

The therapeutic relationship with the 
worker offers him an opportunity to dispose 
of his guilt constructively by becoming 
increasingly honest in revealing to her feel- 
ings of which he is ashamed. In addition, 
the mere expression of his feelings at least 
partly drains them of their intensity because 
they are no longer suppressed. Since the 
worker does not criticize, he may respect 
himself a little more and, as his self-respect 
develops, his hostility toward himself and 
others decreases. The worker does not 
attempt directly to change his behavior, but 
gives him the opportunity through the case 
work relationship to discover what feelings 
are causing him pain so that he can evolve 
for himself whatever solution is possible for 
him. 

A therapeutic relationship of this nature 
is not developed by direct inquiry and 
manipulation on the part of the worker. 
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These methods usually cut off the very 
material which is sought. The only material 
of value for therapy is that which the client 
spontaneously offers and which, therefore, 
has emotional value for him. 

A fifteen-year-old boy, properly graded in high 
school, is referred by the school for truanting, 
signing his parents’ names to report cards, and 
impudence to his teachers and mother. In the first 
interview, during which he is given freedom to 
discuss his situation as it appears to him, he states, 
“I've gotten into plenty of difficulty in school. 
Boy, I've done plenty.” When asked what he has 
done, he calmly lists his offenses—* cutting classes, 
lateness, absence, insolence, impudence to teachers, 
flunking, being suspended.” Then he adds, “I 
think the trouble is that I get away with it too 
easily. There is no real punishment in that 
school.” Toward the close of the interview he 
states, “I had a funny feeling as I was walking 
up the stairs.” Asked what it was, he continues, 
“T thought you were going to send me across the 
river. I said goodbye to all my friends, and told 
them I was going across the river.” 


In these remarks and others too long to 
quote, this boy reveals his problem. At this 
point, we know little about the facts of his 
life, but he has described the mechanism 
that controls his behavior. We may be 
fairly sure that he is driven from one 
offense to another by a desire for punish- 
ment of which he is unconscious. Through 
his relationship with the worker, he may 
become conscious of some of his guilt and 
be able to work it through sufficiently so 
that the need of punishment may no longer 
so completely dominate his activities. In 
the course of treatment, he will naturally 
divulge his experiences but, because what he 
has to say will be prompted by his own inner 
need rather than by a confused submission 
to external examination, his remarks will be 
invested with their appropriate feeling and 
so their significance will be made clearer 
both to him and to us. 


IN giving up the systematic history taking 
and treatment through intellectual interpreta- 
tion, the worker gives up certain activity. In 
order to understand the client through the 
material he spontaneously gives, in order to 
allow him to make his own discoveries 
instead of explaining his behavior to him, 
and in order to refrain from giving him the 
approval or disapproval he has learned to 
expect in all other situations—in other 
words, in order to establish a therapeutic 
relationship—the worker takes on a role that 
appears to be one of passivity. As a matter 
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of fact, she becomes more active psychologi- 
cally in the so-called passive role than she 
formerly was in her more direct, active 
treatment. She must now constantly engage 
in an inner activity if she is to succeed in 
stimulating that activity on the part of the 
client which is essential if he is to gain from 
the relationship any self-understanding and 
self-direction. Her activity consists in using 
her intuition and her theoretical understand- 
ing to grasp the significance of the client’s 
remarks and to make a response which pro- 
duces further emotional activity on the part 
of the client. 

The aim of treatment, as we thus con- 

ceive it, is to help the client realize his feel- 
ings and assume responsibility for them 
insofar as his desire and ability to do so 
permit. His progress toward this goal will 
depend largely on the worker’s activity in 
sensing his conflicts and creating an oppor- 
tunity for him to express them in his own 
way. 
_ In the case of Rose, a ten-year-old girl of good 
intelligence, we have an example of the value of 
creating a situation in which a child is allowed to 
talk spontaneously. When the mother comes to 
the office to ask for assistance with the child, she 
expresses great anxiety and helplessness and yet, 
for all her over-emphasis and repetition, does not 
define the child’s problem as anything more seri- 
ous than restlessness and failure to heed some of 
her commands. This mother presents a picture of 
confusion, hostility, and self-doubt that raises 
questions in the worker’s mind as to what possible 
reactions a child would show toward a mother who 
so obviously rejects her. What can be Rose’s 
feeling about her mother being so constantly, so 
hostilely aware of every little thing she does? 
What has the child to say about her mother and 
about herself? 


In presenting the following material from 
the initial interview with the child, I am 
running the risk of converting what was a 
free interview between worker and child into 
what appears to be a cross examination. I 
have, however, omitted a great deal of the 
child’s vivid elaboration of her fantasies for 
the sake of brevity and to emphasize the 
worker’s activity as a response to the child’s 
own feeling. 

After the worker explains that her mother 
wanted the worker to see Rose about the things 
that were troubling her at home, the child says 
wonderingly, “I have no trouble in the house,” 
then adds thoughtfully, “I have trouble though 
about falling asleep.”” A pause follows and worker 
then asks “What do you think of during this 


time?” “I think of things that have happened 
during the day.” Another pause and worker asks, 
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“ What sort of things? “ Well, sometimes I hear 
that a girl’s mother has died. When I go to bed 
I feel sorry about this.” Later, when worker asks 
her in a natural connection how things are going 
at home, she replies: “ Oh, there’s nothing wrong 
there—there’s nothing that hurts me as far as 
mother, father, or brothers—” (it may be noted 
that she has only one brother, obviously the 
mother’s favorite). She pauses and then corrects 
herself: “Well, sometimes I fight with my 
brother.” She then discusses her mother and 
father in conventional terms and only superficially 
expresses any resentment of the younger brother. 
Presently, she comments on the kidnapping of ten- 
year-old Peggy McMath, adding: “I know they'll 
never kidnap me. Anyway Peggy is home again 
so I’ve stopped thinking about it.” 

Worker: “When you were thinking about it, 
what did you think of?” 

Rose: “ Well, I dreamt the men had me down 
in a prison, all chained up.” Suddenly she asks, 
“ How do people get into prison?” 

Worker throws the question back to her: “ What 
do you mean?” 

Rose: “Well, how do they punish children for 
doing bad things? Supposing I should set the 
house on fire or kill somebody? What do they do 
to children who do such things?” 

Worker: “I suppose they would first of all 
want to know why a child would want to do these 
things.” 

Rose interrupts: “ Would they send a child to 
prison? Do they keep children locked up?” 

Worker: “No, they don’t keep children locked 
up, but they are required to stay on the grounds 
within certain limits.” 

Worker asks: “How do you think children 
should be punished?” 

Rose: “ Well, children shouldn't be killed but 
they should be chained up and made to stay in a 
room until they have learned a lesson. Then they 
should be given a chance, and if they do it again, 
then perhaps they should be killed.” 

Worker: “What's made you think about all 
this?” 

Rose: “ Well, I read in the paper about a little 
boy of ten who killed his father. He did it with 
a knife and there was another boy who did it with 
a gun.” 

Worker refrains from the temptation of divert- 
ing her at this point and instead allows her to give 
full expression to her hostility. 

Worker asks: “What way do you think is 
best?” 

Rose replies: “If I was to do it, I would use 
a knife and when the person was sleeping, I would 
go up and stab him and then I would put finger 
prints on the sheets but not my own. Then they 
would never catch me.” 

She suddenly breaks off and, looking intensely 
at the worker, asks: “But why should I kill 
anyone?” 

Worker: “Well, why?” 

Rose shakes her head: “I don’t know—I 
haven’t any reason to kill anyone.” She pauses, 
shakes her head and says: ‘“ No—just because one 
is punished for disobedience is no reason for kill- 
ing anyone.” 

Worker: “Are you sure?” 

Rose: “Yes, I'm sure.” 

Worker: “Why do you think the little boy 
killed his father?” 

Rose thinks for a second, lowers her voice, leans 





over and states: “Perhaps the boy knew his 
father was going to kill him and so he killed him 
first to save himself.” She then asks: “ But why 
should a father kill his child?” 

Worker: “What do you think?” 

Rose: “Perhaps the father knew the boy was 
going with bad companions.” 

Worker: “What do you mean by bad com- 
panions? ” 

Rose: “I mean he was going with companions 
who were bad and who did bad things.” 

The interview took place at school and at this 
point the bell rang. Rose was so startled that she 
jumped violently and clung to the worker. She 
then laughed at herself for being so frightened. 
Then she asked when the worker would come 
again. Worker gave her an appointment and Rose 
replied, “ Please come early so we can have more 
time to talk.” 


In this interview the worker tried to avoid 
interrupting Rose’s spontaneous remarks. 
Sensitive to the significance of the material 
the child presented, and to the emotion hid- 
den behind it, she aimed to release this 
emotion by questions attuned to feelings of 
which the child herself was not conscious. 
Throughout the interview this child revealed 
her preoccupation with fantasies of murder 
and punishment. She did not appear to be 
evading questions about her parents but to 
have repressed her feelings to the point of 
not knowing that antagonism exists in her 
home relationships. She has a problem that 
is incessantly with her, but it is a problem 
embodied in fantasies that are not connected 
in her mind with her parents. She betrays 
her conflicts, but consciously she can tell us 
little about her parents because she does not 
recognize her feelings toward them. Clearly, 
direct interviewing would have failed to 
elicit any information about the difficulties 
that haunt this child. Even one interview, 
however, released enough hostility and guilt 
to make her wish to have a chance to talk 
further with the worker. 

This controlled use of the case work rela- 
tionship makes difficult demands on the 
worker, especially in that field of case work, 
the direct function of which is to deal with 
problems of behavior where modification of 
psychological factors is usually the only con- 
dition of successful treatment. Here the 
opportunity for the worker to satisfy her 
need to feel useful through personal services 
is reduced to a minimum, for, in this situ- 
ation, to do for the child places the worker 
in a parental role. Of course, under any 
circumstances, the child will conceive of the 
worker as a parent-person, but if the latter 
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refrains from giving reality to this concep- 
tion, the child will be less likely to seek the 
sort of direct satisfaction he has learned to 
find in his relationship with his real parents. 
Indulgence in any form—taking the child to 
the movies, giving him presents, or the 
psychological indulgence of giving praise 
and commendation—at once creates a real 
parental situation and provides an external 
incentive for the child to win the worker’s 
approval and to yield to her only that ma- 
terial which seems to serve these dubious 
ends. On the other hand, the child may 
seek the worker’s disapproval if his behavior 
springs from a need for punishment. If 
the worker succumbs to this temptation, the 
child’s conscious guilt will be relieved, but 
only with the effect of freeing him to con- 
tinue his former pattern of behavior. 

It requires skill and awareness on the part 
of the worker not to fall in with the child’s 
desire to force her into the actual role of 
either the indulgent or depriving parent. 
And it demands constant activity of her to 
prevent the child from utilizing the relation- 
ship to enjoy his fantasies. The child who 
uses the interview again and again to explain 
how badly everybody treats him is making 
no progress toward self-understanding. He 
is merely projecting his hostility without 
conscious guilt while his unconscious guilt 
continues to prompt the misbehavior which 
brings punishment. He is “ working over ” 
his problem rather than “working it 
through,” and the effect is likely further to 
entrench him in the very attitudes that are 
causing him trouble. Through her activity 
in making a _ constructive response, the 
worker aims to stimulate further emotional 
activity on the child’s part so that the mecha- 
nism through which his feelings are uncon- 
sciously expressed may begin to break down 
and release the underlying feelings against 
which he has built up his defenses. As he 
gains access to these feelings, he begins to 
recognize their existence and gradually be- 
comes willing to accept the fact that they 
originate within himself and constitute his 
problem. 

Thus the worker must cultivate a constant 
alertness if she is to determine when the 
client’s spontaneous material has thera- 
peutic value. She must be guided by intu- 
ition and sufficient clinical understanding to 
know what material to pass over and what 
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calls for her response. Talking per se has 
no magic effect for the client. Its thera- 
peutic value depends upon the worker’s 
ability so to guide the interview that he is 
given every opportunity for more direct ex- 
perience of feelings he has tried to deny. 


WE need to know more about what sort of 
cases can profit by relationship treatment. 
With simple cases a more direct method may 
be possible. In others, the environment may 
be so largely responsible for the child’s 
problem that only changes in it can solve his 
difficulties. There are also cases where the 
child’s own problem is so profoundly rooted 
that case work either may have to be limited 
to certain superficial aspects of it or resort 
to environmental provision for the child’s 
care. The usual run of selected cases, how- 
ever, seem to lend themselves in varying 
degrees to therapy through the worker-client 
relationship. 

To make possible a therapeutic relation- 
ship, the worker not only surrenders the 
stage to the client and encourages him to 
play the active role, but her attitude toward 
the total case work situation shifts decidedly. 
If she is truly to be guided by an intuitive 
appreciation of the client’s story, she aban- 
dons entirely any belief of her own omnipo- 
tence. She no longer wishes to occupy the 
superior position formerly created by her 
role as the all-knowing, all-seeing person. 
She realizes the situation is one the client 
controls inasmuch as the problem is his, and 
the only key to it is his desire to solve it. 
He, rather than the worker, is the one who 
knows and sees. What he knows and sees 
may be largely his fantasies, yet if the 
worker is to help him give up these for an 
acceptance of reality, she must subordinate 
herself in the relationship and be willing to 
allow him to use her as the screen on which 
he projects himself and stimulate him to 
make his own discoveries from the picture. 

This willingness of the worker to recede 
into the background, where her activity con- 
sists of stimulating the client’s activity, 
depends upon her possessing an honest 
respect for the client’s individuality and a 
conviction that only as he himself works it 
through can his problem be solved. 

Another difficulty which besets the worker 
is her susceptibility to elements in the client’s 
story which may arouse her own uncon- 
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scious impulses. She has need to be on 
conscious guard against this, especially in 
discussions of sex and in expressions of hos- 
tility when they are inadvertently directed 
at her. Otherwise, in reaction to her own 
impulses, she may unwittingly express judg- 
ment, by her manner if not by her words, or 
unknowingly she may cut the client off from 
further expression of feeling distasteful to 
her. It is the worker’s professional obliga- 
tion to detect such subtle personal reactions, 
but she can meet this obligation only if she 
is willing to see herself as part of the case 
work situation and learn to assume the same 
responsibility for her feelings as she hopes 
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the client will develop for his. To do so, 
she must admit her own conflicts and de- 
velop a tolerance for these as well as a 
tolerance for the clients. Her ultimate skill 
in case work will depend largely upon her 
ability to handle that part of the case work 
relationship which lies within herself. 

The case work approach through the 
client-worker relationship described in this 
paper is in its early stages of experimenta- 
tion. Admittedly, it presents many difficul- 
ties we have still to understand and solve. 
At the same time it offers promise of a more 
effective case work than we have yet 
achieved. 


Activity in the Case Work Relationship 


Helen C. 


HE title of this paper may need some 

explanation. Especially is this true 
since, over the recent past, so much interest 
and emphasis have been attached to the role 
of passivity in the treatment relationship. 
What is “ passivity”? It is that concept of 
the worker’s role which recognizes that the 
client’s problem is his own; that he is free 
to bring to the social practitioner those 
problems, and only those, for which he 
desires help; and that her service to him is 
limited to what he wants of her, and to her 
own particular skills in rendering it. 

The terms “ passivity”’ and “activity” 
are not opposed, but are of a comple- 
mentary nature; their difference is one 
largely of degree. In range, case work 
activity is as applicable to the psychological 
needs of the client as is passivity to those 
which are environmental, physical, material. 
These statements may seem paradoxical. 
They will bear further interpretation. In 
contacts with the client, the case worker, at 
moments of outward passivity, may be psy- 
chologically most active; active in the men- 
tal observations she may be making; the way 
in which she identifies herself with what 
the client is saying, how he says it, and the 
feeling he reveals; active, also, in the judg- 
ment she may exercise, and the evaluation 
she may place upon what he is telling her. 
Again, when her role becomes one of 
“energy ” and of “ doing,” the case worker 
may appear to the client as quiescent, be- 
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cause her activity in his behalf finds expres- 
sion chiefly in that which she may do 
“behind the scenes,” not in a spirit of in- 
vestigation, but to enrich the resources from 
which the client may draw. 

“Activity ” and “ passivity,” as they are 
here used, are therefore not conceived as 
one or another method in social therapy; 
rather do these terms imply alternating 
roles or parts played in treatment, inter- 
changeable, the one merging into the other 
as the worker follows the client’s feeling, 
seeks to convey her understanding of his 
experience, her interest in it, and her will- 
ingness to share with him the attempt to 
meet it. The intrinsic value of such a role 
in the relationship of client and worker lies 
in the extent to which it may stimulate the 
client into the psychological and_ practical 
activity of facing and of working on his 
own problems. We may therefore conceive 
of this relationship as one including both 
the activity of the worker in ways which 
she may feel desirable in serving the client, 
and of the client’s activity in the interest of 
himself. 


PERHAPS we might consider further 
some activities of the worker. From the 
moment client and worker meet, the be- 
havior of the client has its significance for 
her. The manner in which the client may 
greet her; his reluctance or readiness to 
enter into conversation; his framing of his 
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needs; his pauses; his association of ideas 
as he goes from one topic to another—all 
these may be important clues to what he is 
thinking or experiencing. So, also, may be 
the feeling he reveals about subjects which 
may or may not be problems to him; the 
discrepancies between the apparent. signifi- 
cance of his statements, and the feeling he 
betrays by facial expression, physical ten- 
sion, tone of voice, and gesture. The worker 
who would sense what it is the client is 
expressing will make full and active use of 
observation in the recognition of clues 
which manifest themselves in ways both 
subtle and striking. She will, moreover, 
identify with him by following his feeling, 
conscious and unconscious, in the attitudes 
he may express toward himself and others 
in the situation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bates, in individual and joint 
interviews with the worker, have voiced as their 
essential problem that of Mr. Bates’s unemploy- 
ment. Only occasionally has either given any indi- 
cation of what the strain may be meaning to their 
relationship. 

In one interview with Mr. Bates, he has been 
telling of his futile efforts to find work. Sud- 
denly he pauses, shifts in his chair, leans forward, 
and in an anxious voice says: “If I had my choice, 
I would kick out, but I don’t feel I can, because 
of my responsibility for the family’s welfare. I 
saw a friend the other day; he advised me to beat 
it. I was, at first, fascinated with the idea; then 
I felt I would not be doing my family justice. 
You know, my wife has always stood by me, and 
now I should stand by her. A woman needs a man 
under these circumstances. The trouble is, I 
regret I ever married; but what can I do now, 
except to hang on as best I can?” He moves 
uneasily, and adds: “It’s funny, the ideas a fellow 
gets when he is in trouble.” He stops talking, 
gazes down on the floor, then says abruptly, look- 
ing sharply at the worker: “ You won't tell my 
wife what I’ve said, will you? I haven't told her 
a thing about wanting to leave, and of course I 
haven't thought seriously of it.” He changes the 
subject, but resumes it by saying: “I'm thinking 
again about the statement I made to you about 
leaving home.” He stops, and is silent. 

The worker asks him when he began thinking of 
going away. Looking directly at her he replies: 
“About a month ago.” He stops, then adds: 
“That wasn’t the first time. About a week after 
I had married, I wondered why I had done it; but 
I had a job then, and wasn’t particularly con- 
cerned about the idea. I think it is the difficulties 
I am under now that make me want to get free of 
them. But I suppose I would not really be free 
of trouble if I didn’t have a family. I’m really 
very fond of my wife, and I'd hesitate before giv- 
ing any serious thought to leaving her.” 

Again there is a pause. The worker remarks 
that she wonders whether Mr. Bates was not really 
thinking rather seriously of the plan. He looks 
at her, then says: “By the word ‘serious’ I 
meant ‘final’.” He rises at this point, to leave. 
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Eight days later Mr. Bates returns. He imme- 
diately starts the interview by saying that he has 
wondered if the worker thought him foolish in 
having talked so much last week. “ After talking 
with you I felt much less like leaving my family. 
I suppose I was foolish to say what I did.” The 
worker replies: “It is natural that you should feel 
concerned; that you should have a great many 
ideas as to what you would like to do.” “ That’s 
it. If I could get work, I'd be all right.” 


We might consider what this has meant 
to the client. We can assume that he is in 
conflict between his wish to escape from 
reality, which is dissatisfying, and his need 
to remain and to face the difficulty. He 
reveals his guilt in his outward display of 
anxiety, his strain of voice, physical ten- 
sion; he shows it in his statement that he 
doesn’t wish his wife to know, and hadn’t 
really thought seriously of leaving. Having 
been thus revealing, will he wish to re-estab- 
lish himself in the respect of the worker, by 
denying what he has said? Will he fear 
that otherwise he may lose her good opinion ? 

In her handling of this situation, the 
worker has shown activity in her observa- 
tion and evaluation of this client’s behavior. 
She has followed his feeling and helped him 
to express it. She stimulates him to face 
his conflict by admitting there is reality in 
it for him. “It is natural,” she says, that 
he should feel concerned; that he should 
have a great many ideas as to what he would 
like to do. She has made no attempt to 
discuss this problem beyond the client’s 
present wish to go on with it; she has 
neither advised nor suggested; she has 
merely shown him that she understands. 
With her he has been able to reveal and to 
be himself, without being judged. In her 
he has found one who listens but does not 
condemn. He has still kept her respect; he 
has no need to feel guilt or shame. He has 
brought his attitude out into the open with 
one with whom he is safe. 

The invisible activity which is involved 
in evaluating attitudes may prevent the 
worker from accepting too literally that 
which the client may be saying. It may 
save her from mistaking as love, the essen- 
tial hate or resentment which is felt by an 
individual and which, repressed, may oper- 
ate, consciously or unconsciously, in making 
an already painful experience more difficult. 

Mrs. Essex, for example, has been discussing 


with the worker the financial pressure and discom- 
fort arising out of her husband’s loss of work. 
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Smiling, she says that Mr. Essex is a good man; 
she is so sorry for him. She tries to shield him 
in every way she can, and not to tell him of her 
anxiety about money. Becoming then more tense, 
she adds: “ But he isn’t very helpful about the 
house. I feel he must help me; he must find work. 
It is all right for him to say he can’t do things, but 
people have to make themselves do what they don't 
like. At times I feel the strain is all on me.” 

In these remarks there is reflected the 
feeling, essentially, of the client’s pity for 
herself; of her resentment toward the hus- 
band who places these burdens on her. She 
may not be as sorry for his suffering as she 
is hostile because of her own predicament. 
The recognition of such clues will warn the 
case worker not to discuss too easily or fully 
this husband’s problem with his wife; but 
rather to afford her an opportunity to use 
the relationship in releasing feeling for 
something other than, or in addition to, her 
anxiety over material needs. Here, perhaps, 
is a woman who is not as able as she would 
like us to think, to serve an harassed and 
unemployed husband; a woman who is not 
as anxious as her words imply to shield him 
from worry. 

Unless we are psychologically active in 
our judgment of what the client tells us, we 
may fall, with him, into the danger of mis- 
interpreting his problem, or of accepting as 
valid that which he misconceives his prob- 
lem to be. When, for example, a client is 
vehement in his expression of indignation 
against the social justice of the world which 
keeps him unemployed, but gives us also a 
history of sporadic work over a long period 
of time; when he sees his predicament 
always as something arising only out of exter- 
nal circumstances, but states that he couldn't 
keep his work because the boss was too dif- 
ficult, or the hours too long, what means 
can the case worker utilize to serve him? 
An unobtrusive activity, first, I think, in 
her judgment and evaluation of what he 
tells her and the way he tells it ; a responsive 
activity, also, in seeking from him the facts 
about his experience which will further re- 
veal him as a person; collateral activity in 
inquiry among others who know him. With 
such knowledge acquired by the worker, the 
problem may be identified not as that of a 
man unemployed, but of a personality unad- 
justed and unequal to the claims reality may 
make on it. Alert to such clues, the worker 
may escape the pitfalls of misdirected 
energy and inadequacy in her relationship to 


the client, who, in trouble and confusion, 
seeks her help and a way out. 

All the activities thus far described, ob- 
servation, identification, evaluation, and 
judgment, are entirely consistent with the 
values we have learned to attach to the pas- 
sive role in the treatment relationship. ‘This 
role carefully leaves the client free to bring 
to the social practitioner those problems on 
which he desires help; it limits her service 
to what he wants of her; it leaves her free 
to withdraw if she is unable to help; it 
makes the most, in a practical way, of the 
time element in therapy; it has as its essen- 
tial aim throughout, the client’s self-expres- 
sion, and ultimate self-maintenance. 

There is no need to intrude into the realms 
which have no bearing on this situation; no 
disposition to give advice, to offer sugges- 
tions or reassurance; no danger of the 
authoritative “ making of a plan” for him, 
instead of encouraging him to work out one 
for himself, with whatever help from her he 
can use. 


ACTIVITY in its more subtle form may, 
and usually does, play an important part in 
first and early contacts. Under circum- 
stances of the client’s extreme psychological 
disturbance, the worker may fill only the 
role of an interested listener. By expres- 
sions of the face, gestures, nods of the head, 
by a position of relaxation or alert attention 
she may express her sympathetic under- 
standing. In the client’s less anxious mo- 
ments, she may, by the use of responsive 
questions relative to the subject under dis- 
cussion, by following natural leads, stimu- 
late him into the psychological self-activity 
of stating his problem; articulating what it 
is he hopes to gain from his contact with 
the worker; how she can best serve him; 
what he himself has done or conceives as 
possible to do about his predicament; what 
resources are at his command for meeting it. 

For a period of several weeks, Mrs. Caneo has 
called regularly at the office of the family agency. 
She is physically ill; her husband is without 
work; there is need of relief. During interviews 
with the worker, Mrs. Caneo has talked spontane- 
ously of many personal troubles. Obviously, how- 
ever, it is her concern for Mr. Caneo about which 
she has greatest need to express herself. Until 
recently, Mr. Caneo had worked steadily, made 
cood wages, been good to her and the children. 
Now he is nervous and irritable; he beats his 
head against the wall in his despair; he will go 
crazy. He hits her sometimes, but it is because 
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he is worried. She tells the worker that every- 
thing would be all right if he could get work. To 
this the worker replies that if Mr. Caneo wishes 
it, she will be glad to talk with him. 

On her next call, Mrs. Caneo states that Mr. 
Caneo is not interested in coming to the office. He 
doesn’t like to wait; it will waste his time. He 
sends word that when the worker gets a job for 
him, he will come to talk about it. To this the 
worker is content to respond that an appointment 
can be made for Mr. Caneo, which will eliminate 
waiting. 

Two weeks later Mr. Caneo telephones for an 
appointment. He arrives at the office one half 
hour too soon. He is unkempt, unshaven; his suit 
is wrinkled, his shirt soiled. He begins talking 
rapidly. His back is nailed against the wall; he 
is hanging on the cross; his brain is crippled and 
black with discouragement; he cannot bear to hear 
the children cry for bread and milk. He rises at 
five o'clock in the morning, but he is just one of the 
million men wandering around in search of work 
which isn’t there. ‘ What’s the use?” he asks, 
“of calling at this office until there is a job wait- 
ing?" When the worker gets that for him, he 
will come back. Why should he return to the 
agency's employment worker? He had been to 
see her; she had a job for him but he was sick 
and couldn’t take it; that’s his luck. He will wait 
now for her to send for him. The worker does 
not interrupt. She is the interested, outwardly 
passive listener, conscious of the psychological 
value to this man in being able to explode—to 
show hostility without response of resentment 
from her. 


We may begin to evaluate, although only 
slightly, perhaps, some of the factors operat- 
ing in this man’s behavior, and what he is 
trying to express. Are there indications 
here that he is disposed now to shift his 
problem of unemployment to the worker, 
leaving it to her to solve for him, permit- 
ting himself to assume the passive role of 
waiting ? 


He had lost a chance of a job 
Dodd, the employment worker, 
because of illness. Later she had asked why he 
failed to advise her of this. He hadn't wanted to 
tell her that he didn’t have the nickel for carfare 
or telephone. 

At this point the worker asks Mr. Caneo if he 
thinks it might be helpful to explain this to Miss 
Dodd, so that she may still keep him in mind for 
something else. He responds hesitantly that he 
may do so. “But can’t you get me a job?” he 
asks. At the moment, the worker knows of no 
opportunity, but is interested in learning about his 
work history, and believes such knowledge may be 
helpful. Mr. Caneo expresses his doubt. Again 
the worker does not argue. Presently he is giv- 
ing work history in detail, and with much feeling. 
As a plumber he had worked steadily; made good 
wares. Boastfully he tells of his skill. Now there 
is nothing. He has his tools; he had been tempted 
to sell them, but a man without tools might as 
well be dead. After a pause the worker inquires 
what. specifically, he has been doing in his search 
for work, and where he had applied. Having 


He continues. 
through Miss 


listened to his account, she tells him of agencies 
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which she has found helpful in getting people 
work. She cannot assure him of a job, but in the 
event that he is placed, the fee will be guaranteed. 
If he cares to apply, letters of introduction can be 
given him. Mr. Caneo shows interest. The 
worker suggests that he might explain that he has 
his tools. Brightening, he volunteers the opinion 
that with them he might get some odd jobs. As 
he prepares then to leave, the worker says she will 
be interested in hearing about his experience. He 
replies that he may call again, but requests no 
appointment. 


Nothing very definite has happened here, 
but a relationship has begun. We gain a 
slight picture of a man who has talked spon- 
taneously and has been given the oppor- 
tunity to express all his resistance. He has, 
to some extent, revealed his feeling in 
respect to the practical problems which con- 
front him; his work, and the resulting ma- 
terial needs of his family. We see the 
worker in a role of activity directed to the 
pursuit of knowledge applicable to meeting 
problems he recognizes. She acquires work 
history, not for the sake of history, but for 
the light it may throw on the personality of 
the individual whom she is attempting to 
serve. She, in turn, has given him the bene- 
fit of her knowledge of resources, not exag- 
gerating their possible usefulness to him. 
Offering her suggestions without pressure, 
she leaves the client active in the field he 
wishes—his work. She has not advised or 
offered plans unsolicited by the client. 
When he pauses, she hasn’t hastened to fill 
the gap with arguments or suggestions; 
rather has she given him time to rid himself 
of his feeling, and to make free choices. By 
the use of such phrases as, “If you care to 
apply,” she leaves the initiative to him. She 
reveals her natural interest in him, but 
makes no further demands on his time. She 
tells him that she will be glad to hear fur- 
ther about his experience of job hunting, if 
he wishes to return. 

The case worker’s rodle, in part, may be 
considered one of an enabling, supple- 
mentary character. As it is essential for 
her to recognize that she is confined to that 
which the client wishes of her, so, also, is 
it necessary to see the capacities of her 
clients as limited or radically reduced under 
too great stress of psychological strain or 
environmental circumstances. In consider- 
ing such limitations, she may then determine 
in what direction her service can best be 
utilized. Her enabling role may take form 
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in several different ways, among them the 
use of natural questions put to the client in 
an effort to gain further light into the realm 
of his problem. All such questions may 
serve as valuable guides to the practical way 
in which he may be helped to meet his need. 
Framed with sensitivity to the client's feel- 
ing, and to his wish to give such informa- 
tion; freed from any attitudes of “ checking 
up”’ on him; they convey to him the 
worker’s interest in knowing more about the 
source of anxiety. This is true of unem- 
ployment; it is true also of the manifold 
other difficulties which beset people—health, 
problems of household management, debts. 


IN addition to the information which the 
client has supplied on the basis of this nat- 
ural form of inquiry, there is that, also, 
which may be gained through the field of 
collaterals—employers, clinics, other inter- 
ested social agencies, landlords. From these 
sources further light may be thrown on the 
client as a person—his capacities, his special 
aptitudes and limitations, channels through 
which he may be helped. Such activity on 
the worker's part may do much to expedite 
the solution of practical problems which 
otherwise, in their long, drawn-out, and 
accumulative effect, may break the spirits 
of men. The use which is made of practi- 
calities need not exclude the worker from a 
therapeutic relationship with the client, nor 
interfere with a more psychological role. 
Unemployment over recent years has 
brought vast numbers of people to the doors 
of family agencies. Reality, and the pres- 
sures of its claims, have absorbed our atten- 
tion—to the neglect, perhaps, of other fac- 
tors in the environment. Among these fac- 
tors is physical illness, which may constitute 
potentially as great or an even more serious 
threat to personality adjustment than unem- 
ployment. It is not, however, the purpose 
here to stress the case worker’s role as one 
of following up health problems which the 
clients can handle for themselves. Indeed, 
experience of the past may cause us to feel 
that a too highly developed interest in this 
respect has led us, sometimes, along strange 
and winding paths. The over-emphasis in 
the follow-up of health needs to the exclu- 
sion or disregard of the client’s own feeling 
for their importance, or wish to act in re- 
spect to them; the unsolicited advice, or even 


WORK RELATIONSHIP 


arbitrary suggestions, though made with 
kindest intent, have too often operated as 


factors contributing to negative contact. 
The point to be emphasized here is the 
worker's need to identify with the client's 
feeling ; to show interest in his health prob- 
lems as he himself reveals them to her as 
sources of anxiety, or elements in his social 
or emotional unadjustment; to play a sup- 
plementary role when her professional 
knowledge of resources enables her to make 
available to the client information or treat- 
ment which he cannot secure for himself. 


Mrs. Cox is pale; her hands tremble; she sinks 
into a chair and begins talking rapidly. “I have 
just been to the clinic. They say I am pregnant. 
I suspected it, of course, but I wasn't prepared for 
what happened today. They kept me so long. I 
don’t understand. Other women came and went; 
they kept me. Four doctors examined and talked 
with me. Why was it, do you suppose? They say 
I am nervous and run down. They say I ought to 
go to the country. How can | go? They don't 
seem to realize that I’ve got five kids at home, and 
their dad out of work. What can I do? They 
must think I’m dreadfully sick. They didn’t tell 
me anything.” She weeps. 

When Mrs. Cox is quieter, the worker says: 
“Is there anything you would like me to do about 
this?” “Oh, would you? Would you go to the 
clinic and ask them about me? Doctors tell their 
patients so little. I suppose they think we will get 
scared. But I can't think of anything now, I’m 
so worried and frightened.” 


In an instance of this sort we cannot give 
reassurance in respect to facts about which 
we have no knowledge or are professionally 
unequipped to give information; but there 
is a need to identify with the individual in 
order to understand the sources of his 
anxiety, and to explore further into its 
nature and the circumstances concerning it. 
Only thus can the client be met on his own 
ground. 


Mrs. Cox is told that the worker will be glad to 
call at the clinic. She grows calmer. The worker 
then asks whether she had realized that the chil- 
dren could be temporarily cared for in the event 
country care for her becomes essential. The 
worker inquires about the approximate date of her 
confinement, and if she has made any arrange- 
ments in respect to it; what, if any, plans for the 
care of the children at this time, have been con- 
sidered. Thus she gives the client a sense of her 
interest, and of her readiness to share in the meet- 
ing of the problems which may beset her. 

A call from the clinic reveals that the presence 
of the four doctors was merely part of the exam- 
ination routine, and no cause for alarm concerning 
the patient’s physical condition. Their more per- 
sonal interest is enlisted for Mrs. Cox, and the 
relation of her anxiety to other factors in her 
environment is explained to them. Mrs. Cox’s 
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ungrounded fears are readily dispelled by simple 
explanation. From this point the meeting of the 
health problem can be left again to her. With 
fears removed, she continues to act on her own 
initiative in respect to this. 


THE case work task involves meeting a 
wide range of situations, some of them ex- 
ternally commonplace. Who of us has not 
had our days crowded with matters of out- 
ward routine—rents to be paid, gas bills to 
be met—and yet, may these not strike at the 
very heart of reality? May they not be as 
fraught with meaning to those whose lives 
they touch as other claims which manifest 
themselves in a more striking manner? If 
this be true, then would it seem that here 
lies also a challenge to sensitivity of hand- 
ling—a sensitivity which may not require, 
and often does not permit, giving all the 
client may ask, but of respecting him as a 
person whose claim to a hearing and self- 
expression is a valid one. 

That there is potential value to the client 
in the activity he expresses, both psycho- 
logically and in practical terms, is obvious. 
It can mean much to the individual to be 
self-maintaining ; to plan on his own initia- 
tive; to carry on his own affairs—whether 
these be matters of only slight and routine 
importance, or of greater significance to 
him. It can mean much to the worker for 
the client to do this within the limits of his 
capacities. The dangers of making deci- 
sions for people are manifest. They act as 
boomerangs which strike back in unexpected 
ways. The client who is coaxed or urged or 
advised into a course of action against his 
will may punish, in ways destructive to him- 
self. Only through free choice can he de- 
velop his own direction. 








Mrs. Ames formerly maintained her invalid hus- 
band and children, through a position in which 
she had found both dignity and satisfaction. She 
has long been without work, and dependent on a 
relief agency. Her search for employment has 
brought her, finally, an offer of a really well-paid 
but very subordinate position. In conflict between 
her wish to be self-maintaining again, and her 
aversion to accepting an offer which might lower 
her working status, this woman is free to use the 
interview with the worker to analyze the pros and 
cons of her problem. The worker listens sym- 
pathetically, does not advise, and refrains from 
suggestions. She says merely that she realizes 
how difficult this decision must be for Mrs. Ames. 
The relief is given as usual. Later, Mrs. Ames 
reports that she has taken the position. She has 
done this on her own responsibility. The satisfac- 
tion of free choice was hers; made easier by the 
worker not taking sides in her conflict. 
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The worker's respect for the client’s right 
to self-expression and self-determination 
may be rewarded by his using her in ways 
she could not anticipate. 

Months after Mr. Brown has been coming to 
the office of a family agency, he calls one day, 
obviously more disturbed than usual. He slumps 
in his chair, keeps his eyes on the ground, and 
says in an anxious voice: “ There’s something 
I've never told you about. I suppose I may as 
well tell the truth now.” The worker waits. She 
smiles to encourage him. Mr. Brown hesitates, 
and changes the subject. But later the worker 
notes that he lingers on, is reluctant to leave. 
Obviously this man’s anxiety is acute; from it he 
needs relief. The worker can give him this, per- 
haps, by helping him to make a difficult confession. 
If he still evades, she need press the inquiry no 
further. She asks: “ There is something that is 
troubling you, isn’t there?” Mr. Brown sighs, 
leans back, rests his head on his arm, and without 
looking up says that he has made a bad mistake. 
Recently he had applied for a position. He had 
stated that he had no court record, but it wasn’t 
true. He does have one. Now the prospective 
employer has discovered it. He may have lost his 
chance for the appointment on two counts—for 
having made a false statement, and for having 
been in court. He tells his story, an account of a 
by-no-means serious offense, but to this man, still 
oppressed by guilt, it is a threat to the future. As 
he discusses the situation, Mr. Brown decides that 
it might be well for him to approach the employer ; 
then adds: “If he doesn’t seem to understand, 
perhaps you will go to see him.” 


THE human being lives in a world which 
forces him, whether he will or not, into an 
experience of reality. He has a mind, and 
with it he thinks, he feels, and suffers. But 
he has alsoa body. The two cannot be disso- 
ciated ; cannot be placed in separate realms to 
be treated at will by the therapist. To func- 
tion as the self-maintaining being in the 
sense in which the case worker uses this 
phrase, the individual must have food for 
mind and body; he must have shelter to 
which he may withdraw and be alone. He 
needs security in all which that term im- 
plies. It is in this concept of integration, I 
think, that the case work role has its oppor- 
tunity for rich fulfilment: to face things as 
they are; to be practical when the need calls 
for such handling; and to do this with a 
consciousness always that practical prob- 
lems can be handled with sensitivity to rela- 
tionship; that the client must be himself-— 
not what another would make of him. To 
develop skill in meeting practical problems 
with psychological consciousness, so that our 
service as a whole may mean something— 
this, I believe, constitutes a part of the 
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present day challenge for the case worker— 
she must continue to enrich her knowledge 
of the psychological factors in personality 
unadjustment; she must develop greater 
skills in evaluating the meaning and purpose 
of behavior; she must perceive and put to 
creative utilization values of a practical 
nature. In a world from which, at times, 
it would seem that normal reality has 
escaped—has become a thing of vapor, 
elusive and beyond reach—she must plant 
her feet firmly on the ground. 

There are those who will feel that this 
philosophy is an acceptance, largely, of pal- 
liatives. From a sociological point of view 
such case work is palliative; but in the indi- 
vidual instance it reaches out to other goals 
of positive value. People suffer acutely. 
Destructive experience can shatter the 
bodies and minds of men and leave them 
weak and lonely. If case work continues to 
operate in the field of preventing break- 
downs, physical, mental, spiritual; if, in the 
present crisis, it succeeds in effecting a 
“survival adjustment,” its reason for being 
is very real! Nor need this objective pre- 
clude the case worker’s interest or activity 
in broader fields of social adjustments. No 
case worker who has lived through the 
experience of the past three years could 
wish to set herself apart, her mind focused 
exclusively on the development of skills 





peculiar to her art. The crowded waiting 
rooms of anxious faces, to be seen in any 
family agency, are a_ sufficient indictment 
of the social order to arouse in her, as a 
social worker, a wish to fight for better 
things. But as a case worker, her function 
is not cosmic; it cannot envelop the uni- 
verse. Its tools are unique and delicate of 
structure. To the field of sociological in- 
terests, case work can make its essential 
contribution as a laboratory, where material 
may be found and workers to interpret it. 

Recently a man sat in the office of a 
family agency. In silence he looked down 
at his hands—hands knotted, their muscles 
strengthened by hard toil of the past 
through which a livelihood had been earned. 
Fear in his eyes, fear in his voice, he whis- 
pered: “ They are growing soft and white.” 
The words of this man may symbolize a fear 
which is everywhere—a fear with which 
case workers come daily into contact. It is, 
I think, in a role of activity which senses 
the nature of the individual’s fear, psycho- 
logical and practical; shares his experience 
with him to the extent of enabling him to 
carry on; an activity which resorts neither 
to argument nor persuasion, but stimulates 
the client to self-expression and to the fac- 
ing of his difficulties, that case work for the 
present can fulfil its greatest usefulness to 
a people who are frightened and confused. 





These Children— What of Their Future? 


Bailey B. Burritt 


N the discussion of what is happening to 
children during the period of depression, 
we would do well to distinguish (to some 
extent at least) between what happens to 
children in families with no means of sup- 
port and those in families still having 
enough employment to enable them to main- 
tain a minimum standard of living or enough 
income from other sources to provide the 
actual minimum necessities of life. On this 
basis, we could readily admit that there is a 
percentage of the population of both adults 
and children who are in many ways bene- 
fiting from this prolonged depression. The 
very fact that during the depression the 
population as a whole has led a more re- 


strained life, has indulged less in excessive 
eating and drinking and has kept more rea- 
sonable hours of rest has undoubtedly had 
its beneficial effects in an improved health 
condition of a large percentage of our popu- 
lation. This has without question affected 
and reduced the amount of sickness, ill 
health, and even death among that part of 
the population which has through employ- 
ment or through other sources received 
income which has been adequate to provide 
at least the minimum necessities of life and 
to free them from an overwhelming amount 
of anxiety and worry. Unfortunately, we 
have very little exact data which enables us 
to distinguish between what happens to 
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families in which there is unemployment and 
attendant deprivation and what happens to 
families in which there is still employment 
although lessened income. We merge the 
mortality statistics from both and declare 
that the national health and welfare were 
never better. 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition a Saving 
Factor in Present Depression 

There is another saving factor which is 
undoubtedly operating in the present de- 
pression—the great increase in our knowl- 
edge of nutrition in its relation to health 
and general efficiency. We can_ safely 
assume that all of our population, and par- 
ticularly the children, are suffering much 
less harmful nutritional results during this 
depression than would have been the case 
had we the same set of economic disturb- 
ances in, let us say, the year 1900. In 1900 
milk, green vegetables, fruits, and cod liver 
oil would have been considered luxuries. 
The newer knowledge of nutrition has 
taught us that these foods are essentials, and 
our producing and distributing system has 
been developed so that these essentials have 
been provided on an economical and rela- 
tively inexpensive basis. Before the depres- 
sion we had fortunately carried on an inten- 
sive educational campaign with regard to 
these necessities in the diet and their relation 
to health, so that there is a widespread 
knowledge of their values. Relief agencies 
have felt the need of supplying these essen- 
tials and educational work has been intensi- 
fied during the depression in most of the 
areas affected by unemployment. There can 
be no possible doubt but that these factors 
have had an important influence in lessen- 
ing the effects of unemployment and the 
depression upon children as compared with 
what would have happened thirty years ago. 


How Are Children Adversely Affected by 
the Depression? 

Nevertheless, the nutrition of many chil- 
dren has been adversely affected by the 
depression. Morbidity data are unfor- 
tunately scarce, and the more available mor- 
tality data are relatively useless as an im- 
mediate measure of what is happening to 
children in the depression; but there is 
some evidence of an increased morbidity 
among children in families affected directly 
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by unemployment. There is less medical 
and other attention to illness and, perhaps 
even more important, there is necessarily 
less early and prompt attention to the re- 
moval of physical defects of children which, 
even in normal times, occur in large num- 
bers and which if unattended result in later 
impairment of health, comfort, and eff- 
ciency. There are also fewer opportunities 
for recreational activities and for country 
vacations or outings for urban children. It 
is generally recognized that the depression 
has affected the education of the child and 
his opportunity for employment. 


The Question of Nutrition 


The measurement of the nutritional con- 
dition of children is not sufficiently stand- 
ardized to make it possible to speak with 
any great degree of accuracy about what is 
taking place. It is possible to be more 
specific with regard to the effects of mal- 
nutrition upon the general health—present 
and future—of children than to be precise 
with regard to the amount of the malnutri- 
tion. Studies of malnutrition indicate that 
prolonged lack of an adequate, well-balanced 
diet has a serious and adverse effect upon 
the growth of the child or animal so de- 
prived; that this tends to cause a general 
delay in the development of the body and 
in the age of maturity; that one of the most 
serious effects of malnutrition is its effect 
upon the nervous system—expressing itself 
in restlessness, abnormal behavior, general 
irritability; that it is a factor also in 
neurosis of children; that susceptibility to 
disease is increased through lack of good 
nutrition and that the development of such 
physical abnormalities as carious teeth, ton- 
sils, adenoids, anaemia, and so on are greater 
among more poorly nourished children. [n 
addition to the direct effects of malnutrition 
on the nervous system there is also a pos- 
sible effect upon the child’s mental develop- 
ment and mental ability. We can safely 
assume that—in so far as good nutrition is 
interfered with—the growth, development, 
general health, and mental and _ physical 
efficiency of the child will be adversely 
affected. 

We find various bits of evidence indicat- 
ing increased malnutrition among children 
at the present time. First, there is the testi- 
mony of health and social workers based on 
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general observations which supports the fact 
that an increasins number of children are 
showing definite symptoms characteristic of 
malnutrition. This evidence is not statisti- 
cal but it comes from such a large number 
of widely scattered observations that it 
amounts to at least a strong presumption— 
if not actual proof—of a substantial increase 
in malnutrition. 

There is some even stronger evidence. 
In New York City the physicians of the 
Department of Health register each year 
the amount of malnutrition among the de- 
fects discovered in the examination of 
school children. In 1927, 1928, and 1929 
the percentage of malnutrition cases found 
by these physicians was approximately 131% 
per cent of all children examined. In 1930 
this had increased to 16 per cent, in 1931 to 
17 per cent, and in the first part of 1932 
to over 20 per cent. It is not believed that 
these percentages can be taken as a precise 
picture of the increase in malnutrition, be- 
cause of the lack of standards for deter- 
mining it; nevertheless, they point to a 
substantial increase. These children (some 
300,000 or 400,000 annually) were exam- 
ined by practically the same staff of physi- 
cians and there seems little reason to doubt 
the validity of the main conclusion that 
malnutrition is increasing in New York 
City and has increased each year with the 
further development of the depression. 

In Mulberry Health Center, located in a 
congested Italian area in New York City, 
children from two to six years of age have 
been examined by physicians for a number 
of consecutive years. The results of these 
examinations show that the average per cent 
of children found with malnourishment in 
the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 was 17.7, 
whereas the average per cent for the chil- 
dren examined in the years 1930, 1931, and 
1932, was 36.7. 


Influence of Health of Pregnant Women on 
Children 

Scientific experiments and clinical obser- 
vations show that when proper food and 
adequate medical attention for pregnant 
women are not available, there follows an 
impairment of the general growth and de- 
velopment of the new-born child. Not only 
improper or inadequate food, but worry and 
anxiety of the mother during pregnancy will 
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affect the child. Such conditions caused by 
unemployment have not expressed them- 
selves—nor would we expect them to—in a 
substantial increase in infant mortality 
although there is evidence of such an in- 
crease in some areas where unemployment 
is serious. The June Bulletin of the State 
Department of Health of Illinois reports a 
substantial decline in the birth rate which is 
usually accompanied by a decline in infant 
and maternal mortality. It reports, how- 
ever, an increase of 17 per cent in infant 
mortality in the first quarter of 1933 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1932 
and it reports for the same period an in- 
crease of some 22 per cent in maternal mor- 
tality. It reports that infant deaths from 
intestinal disorders increased notably and 
states that “ these unfavorable trends in the 
maternal and infant death rate are disturb- 
ing.” This report states further that “ the 
character of the causes of greater mortality 
in these groups and other factors suggest 
that the effects of the economic depression 
may be the basic cause of the unfavorable 
change,”” and concludes that “ for no other 
group is an appropriate diet more important 
than for infants and prospective and nursing 
mothers.” 


Increased Morbidity 


A study made by the Health Commis- 
sioner of the State of New York, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, has disclosed that among 
the families receiving home relief in New 
York State, outside of New York City, one 
person in six was ill and not more than one- 
half the ill persons were receiving medical 
attention. “Health Conditions in New 
York City,” a study by the Committee on 
Neighborhood Health Development of the 
Department of Health, indicates that in 
many health areas in which there is con- 
siderable congestion and aggravated unem- 
ployment conditions, an actual increase in 
morbidity and mortality has taken place. 
Nineteen selected health areas within the 
seven so-called “ sore-spot ” districts in New 
York City show an increase in infant mor- 
tality rates in 1931-1932 as compared with 
1929-1930 ranging from 2 per cent in some 
areas to 48 per cent in others. Similarly, 
thirty-three health areas in these same 
“sore-spot ” districts show an increase not 
only in new cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
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losis, but also in the tuberculosis death rate. 
The increase in registration of new cases in 
these thirty-three areas shows a range from 
a fraction of one per cent in one area to 127 
per cent in another area, with a median of 
22 per cent. The tuberculosis death rate in 
twenty-one of these areas similarly shows 
increases ranging from 1 per cent to 52 per 
cent, with a median percentage of 23.5. 

These data again are submitted, not with 
a view to quoting percentage increases as a 
precise measure of the effect of the depres- 
sion, but as supporting the conclusion which 
seems inescapable that the depression is 
resulting in increased morbidity. 

An intensive study of unemployment and 
sickness and their correlation has been 
made by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in the 
area centering around the Mulberry Health 
Center, based on an actual house-to-house 
census made at two different periods— 
November, 1930, and April, 1932. There 
were included in this study in each case 
nearly 4,500 families, thus enabling us to 
compare the increase in unemployment, the 
increase in sickness, and the relation of 
sickness in the unemployed part of the 
population with that in the employed part.’ 
The study discloses that between these dates 
the number of households reporting no full- 
time work increased from 59.3 per cent in 
November, 1930, to 78.8 per cent in April, 
1932—an increase of 32.4 per cent. The 
percentage of households reporting sickness 
increased from 24.1 per cent in November, 
1930, to 38.7 per cent in April, 1932—an 
increase of 60.6 per cent. The sickness rate 
per thousand persons increased during this 
interval from 70.4 to 129.2, or an increase 
of 83.5 per cent. The study points out that, 
even when correction is made for the sea- 
sonal factor involved, there is still a very 
substantial increase in the amount of sick- 
ness per family and per thousand individ- 
uals. This study discloses further that in 
each census the amount of sickness among 
families containing no full-time work was 
much in excess of that in families where 
there was some full-time work. In 1930, 
the sickness rate per thousand of population 


was 58.9 in families with some full-time 


* This study will soon be in the hands of the 
printer and will be available in detail in the near 
future. 
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work and 97.2 in families with no full-time 
work. In the census of 1932, the sickness 
rate among families with some full-time 
work was 116.4 as compared with 153 in 
families with no full-time work. 

A routine examination of 672 presumably 
well children under the care of the Center, 
in which Mantoux tests and X-rays were 
used, showed 27 per thousand to have a 
positive diagnosis of childhood tuberculosis. 
The social histories of these children were 
carefully correlated with the unemployment 
census. In no instance did one of these 
newly discovered cases of tuberculosis arise 
in a family which was found in the 1930 
census to have full-time work. 

The evidence, although admittedly inade- 
quate in extent, does, nevertheless, seem to 
point conclusively to the fact that there has 
been an increase in morbidity as the depres- 
sion has progressed and also that there is a 
direct correlation between morbidity and 
families in which there is unemployment. 


Decreased Medical Care 


I have already referred to the fact that 
the State Health Commissioner’s report of 
illness among home relief families in the 
State of New York indicated that not more 
than half the persons ill were found to be 
receiving medical attention. In the 1930 
Mulberry study, 67.4 per cent of the ill- 
nesses, exclusive of colds, were under some 
form of medical treatment—dispensary, 
hospital, or private physician. In 1932, 
the number under treatment has been re- 
duced to 54.3 per cent. The percentage 
under the care of private physicians de- 
creased from 28.3 to 17.6. 

The attendance records of clinic service 
in the Department of Health show a very 
decided increase. In the child hygiene serv- 
ice, for example, including the prenatal 
clinics, the baby health stations, and the 
pre-school clinics—the attendance in 1932 
was 40 per cent greater than the attendance 
in 1927. This again indicates increasing 
inability to secure medical attention from 
private physicians. Considering the whole 
population, however, although there was an 
increase in clinic attendance, there was un- 
doubtedly a decrease in the medical attention 
given per thousand population. 

The Mulberry study seemed to indicate 
further that the decrease in medical atten- 
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tion to children under six years of age was 
more pronounced than that to children from 
six to fifteen years of age. 


Removal of Physical Defects 

In spite of an increase in attendance at 
general medical clinics maintained by many 
departments of health, it is generally true 
that there has been lessened attention to the 
problem of the removal of physical defects 
in children. Parents have not had the 
money to secure attention to nose and throat 
conditions, to eye conditions, and to many 
other defects which in normal times would 
have received care. This is particularly true 
of dental defects. The pressure for free 
dental care has been great whereas facilities 
have been limited and there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease it: visits to private dentists. 

Another item adversely affecting the con- 
dition of children is the necessary curtail- 
ment that has taken place in fresh air work 
and general country care of urban children. 
The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, for example, ex- 
pended in 1927-29 approximately $100,000 
per year for fresh air purposes. During the 
summer of 1933 this will be reduced to 
approximately $60,000. The fresh air pro- 
grams of nearly all organizations maintaining 
such activities have been similarly reduced 
and many urban parents, who formerly 
were able to get their children into the coun- 
try for a period in the summer at their own 
expense, have been unable to meet this cost 
for the past two or three summers. In 
addition, there has been a_ considerable 
reduction in the recreational activities main- 
tained by both public and private agencies 
at a time when children have needed it more 
than ever. 


The Depression and the Education of the 
Child 


The responsibilities of the public schools 
of the country have been greatly increased. 
Many children who normally have gone to 
work at the end of their elementary school 
education have continued their work in the 
secondary schools. At the same time the 
resources of our public schools have been 
greatly decreased through lower budgets, 
tax delinquencies, and other causes. Incom- 
plete reports to the United States Depart- 


ment of Education in December, 1932, 
indicated (see Citizens Conference on 
“ Crisis and Education ’’) that 73 cities had 
curtailed or eliminated night schools or 
Americanization classes; 85 cities had cur- 
tailed or closed kindergartens; 85 cities had 
closed or partially closed schools or classes 
for handicapped children; 48 cities had 
sharply cut school medical service ; 68 cities 
had reduced materially the school nursing 
service; 62 cities had cut their home eco- 
nomics instruction; 64 cities had materially 
decreased their manual training provision; 
and 81 cities had decreased their physical 
education instruction. 

The length of the school term has been 
materially shortened in many areas. The 
Citizens Conference reported that in 1932 
the rural schools in six states had closed for 
the vear before the first of March. It was 
estimated by the Department of Education 
from data at hand that over 4,000 rural 
schools as well as all the schools in 170 cities 
would be obliged to close before the end of 
the current school year. Not only have 
teachers’ salaries been seriously cut, but in 
some places these cuts have amounted to 
from half to three-quarters of the total 
salary, and in many other places teachers 
have not been paid at all. It was reported 
that teachers in four states have volunteered 
to teach for nothing in order to keep schools 
open. Apparently there has been an actual 
reduction in the number of the teaching 
staff in many schools and more than half the 
cities reported an increase in the size of 
classes. 

Reduced educational opportunity, par- 
ticularly where it has resulted in substantial 
deprivation of opportunity for elementary 
education, is an economy for which we shall 
pay dearly, and its ultimate effect may be 
quite as disastrous to public welfare as 
some of the things that are concerning social 
workers more actively because they are 
more closely related to deprivation of the 
material necessities of life. After all, in 
our present day civilization, education is 
one of the necessities. 

The Depression and the Lack of Oppor- 

tunity for Employment 


The lack of opportunities for employment 
after completing school has been a most dis- 
couraging factor, both to the child and his. 
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From a broad, social point of view 


family. 
one could hardly urge the employment of 
children upon completing their usual educa- 
tional work when there was no employment 


for adult bread winners in families. Never- 
theless, this lack of opportunity for going 
to work has had its repercussions in many 
young people who, through idleness, all too 
frequently lose any real desire to secure 
employment when it is available or to make 
their serious contribution to the work of 
the world in which they find themselves. 
Idleness along with inadequate educational 
and recreational facilities has all too fre- 
quently led to adverse moral effects that are 
lasting. 

The depression has also had the unfor- 
tunate effect of forcing children into such 
employments as street trades, home work 
for industrial organizations, domestic and 
personal service, and industrialized agri- 
culture, where regulation is less effective 
and where exploitation and abuse is most 
easily possible. The Conference on Present 
Child Labor Problems has emphasized the 
fact that a great amount of this kind of 
exploitation is taking place. 

There has also been a tendency to lower 
the standards of child labor generally, and 
to lessen, if not temporarily lay aside, the 
usual attention to enforcement of existing 
legislation and regulations relating to the 
protection of child labor. A report of the 
present child labor problems prepared as a 
result of the Washington Conference 
pointed out that the sweatshop in its rela- 
tion to child labor has experienced a re- 
vival during the depression. The Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission has 
reported unbelievably low rates of payment 
of young girl workers and this has been 
supported by the reports of Consumers 
Leagues in New Jersey and other states. 

Lack of opportunity for work for the 
child may not be attended with all the wor- 
ries and stress and strain that go with the 
lack of opportunity for work on the part 
of those who have families to support. But 
the effects of this and of the exploitation 
of such occupations as are available for 
children are devastating not only for the 
immediate future, but for the long pull 
ahead. It affects adversely the individual’s 
whole contribution to civilization during his 
life span. 
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The Significance of All This 


The present day child is having a tough 
time of it. At any rate, the children in 
families without employment for protracted 
periods are enduring hardships that will 
almost inevitably leave permanent scars. 
The hazard to health and to physical well- 
being is very real. At the same time that 
the child is being exposed to these dangers, 
he is trying to adjust himself to a greatly 
changed environment in the home. Social 
workers and public health nurses are almost 
unanimous in testifying to the greatly in- 
creased stresses and strains of family life. 
The worry of the father and of the mother, 
the uncertainty as to whether the rent will 
be paid, a roof will be maintained over their 
heads, and the uncertainty of securing nec- 
essary food may have disastrous conse- 
quences for the child—nervousness, listless- 
ness, sapping of vitality and initiative, and 
frequently serious permanent impairment of 
the child’s health and economic efficiency. 


The Task Ahead 


The challenge to social work to protect 
the child for the remainder of this abnormal 
period and to reconstruct his mental and 
physical well-being calls for greater efforts 
today than at any time during the depres- 
sion. It is idle for social workers and pub- 
lic health workers to say that, because cer- 
tain very encouraging and very desirable 
signs of recovery are on the horizon, the 
emergency so far as it affects children is 
over. Relief standards in the summer of 
1933 are being more seriously impaired than 
at any previous time in the whole depres- 
sion. The things that have been happening 
to the child’s nutrition, that have been warp- 
ing his mind and his outlook on life are 
operating in more deadly fashion now than 
ever. We are allowing ourselves to ac- 
quiesce in talk about educating too many 
children too much, and reduction in educa- 
tional opportunities has never been sharper 
than at present. The opportunity for occu- 
pation has not increased for children and 
this year’s graduations increase the num- 
ber who have nothing before them to which 
they can devote themselves with zeal as an 
opportunity for work and advancement. 

There is already setting in a feeling of 
weariness on the part of the public in sup- 
porting large public and private relief pro- 
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grams. Ours is the task of patiently but 
persistently keeping a stream of facts about 
actual conditions as affecting children 
actively flowing into the public mind. Only 
thus can we hope to continue to maintain 
the minimum standards of relief, of health 
activities, of education and of opportunity 


for employment that will mitigate even 
though it cannot remove the great cloud that 
still hangs over the child as a result of the 
depression and which still threatens to mar 
permanently his usefulness to himself, to 
his future family, and to the society of 
which he is to be a part. 


Editorial Notes 


Mobilization for Human Needs 


“PT°HE sum of it all is,” says Newton D. 

Baker in his opening appeal for the 
1933 Mobilization Campaign, “ that the gov- 
ernment is now committed to the task of 
making life possible. We private individ- 
uals must unite to make it worth while.” 
The sharp division of responsibility implied 
is hardly of course to be taken literally. 
Government—which in the last analysis 
includes “us” as citizens and __ social 
workers—cannot lightly blind itself to the 
fact that life deprived of its intangible 
values, of self-respect and personal integrity 
and opportunity for achievement, may cease 
not only to be worth while but to be pos- 
sible. But Mr. Baker does lay upon us, 
quite apart from raising the budgets of our 
agencies, two heavy and immediate tasks. 
They are of equal importance and both have 
to do with interpretation. 

The first task is to make clear to our 
boards, our constituencies, and the com- 
munities in which we work, the gross inac- 
curacy in the statement that unemployment 
relief is mainly concerned with eligibility. 
When we consider the terrific breakdown in 
all sorts of human anchorages during the 
last three years we have to realize that there 
are indefinite numbers of those “ who just 
need relief who must, in varying degrees, 
of course, have to have something else if 
they are to maintain their ability to go for- 
ward in anything like their usual tempo and 
tone. Whatever our skills in administering 
relief or in social services, damages to 
human beings during the present crisis are 
mental and spiritual as well as_ physical. 
Public agencies are now assuming the major 
responsibility for unemployment relief and 
are engulfed in overpowering burdens of 
work. This means that social workers, 





whether affiliated with public or private 
agencies, must redouble their efforts at posi- 
tive interpretation of intangible values. 

Communities are insisting that unem- 
ployed families do all they can to get along 
without relief—use the last dime of the 
working girl’s salary regardless of what 
dress she has to go to work in; mortgage, if 
anything can be mortgaged; even drag in 
relatives when such help may actually injure 
family pride; and in return the community 
is saying that its whole responsibility is to 
prevent starvation. Every victim of this 
crisis needs human understanding and cor- 
dial interest and encouragement, and some 
of them need continual support and backing 
in their day-to-day living. Where the gov- 
ernment agency for relief cannot give these 
services, the private agency must be equipped 
to give them, and it cannot be so equipped 
unless its board and its supporters are aware 
of the need. 

The second task is more specifically that 
of family social workers. We have proof 
varying from impressionistic opinions to 
definite studies that family life suffers in- 
creasing complications under the stress of 
unemployment and of economic insufficiency. 
Yet we find after consultation with numer- 
ous local agencies that there are fewer and 
fewer efforts being made by family workers 
to discuss the family and its problems be- 
fore community groups, such as Parent- 
Teacher associations, women’s clubs, and so 
on. In other words, we have accepted the 
role which the public as a whole has offered 
us—guardians of eligibility, safe-guarding 
all relief—and thus have lined ourselves up 
with those who think of the families of the 
unemployed as in need merely of material 
things. 

!f we are to meet Mr. Baker’s challenge 
we must renew our participation with other 
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community groups which are concerned with 
the strengthening of family life. Where 
there has been a lessening of interest we 
must awaken our communities to the under- 
standing of family problems and to the 
community’s responsibility for offering the 
fullest opportunity for the enrichment of 
the family group—which in turn will enrich 
the life of the community. We must, in 
other words, go back to the principles ex- 
pressed in the Buffalo Conference on Family 
Life in America Today, that “the welfare 
of the family may well be a touchstone for 
evaluating the lasting worth of present-day 
industrial, educational, religious, and other 
social institutions. If it can be demonstrated 
that these institutions further a richer and 
more genuinely successful family life—not 
as we know family life all about us, but as 
it might become—then they satisfy one test 
of their own permanent value. The manner 
in which these institutions measure up to 
their opportunities and responsibilities will 
to a large degree determine the future of 
family life in America.” 

The effective performance of these two 
tasks are at least a part of our contribution 
to national recovery. 


N. R. A. 


INCE the issuance of the President’s 

Re-employment Agreement on July 27th 
there has been considerable discussion and 
some confusion as to the exact relationship 
of social agencies to the Blanket Code relat- 
ing to hours and wages. Recent definitions, 
however, make it clear that signing the 
Re-employment Agreement is purely a vol- 
untary measure so far as social organiza- 
tions are concerned and, if it is signed, that 
its provisions apply only to the non-profes- 
sional staff. This may be scant comfort for 
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professional workers whose hours of work 
have increased at about the same rate as 
their salaries have decreased. 

Many social agencies, however, and the 
Family Welfare Association of America is 
happy to count itself one of them, have 
signed the Agreement and are conforming 
to its requirements so far as the non-profes- 
sional staff is concerned. Recent returns 
through a letter sent out by Mr. Swift indi- 
cated that a considerable number of the 
member agencies of the Association have 
also signed the Agreement. Such action 
would seem to be clearly in line with the 
intent of the Code as given in Clause 8: 

Not to use any subterfuge to frustrate the spirit 
and intent of this agreement which is, among other 
things, to increase employment by a_ universal 
covenant, to remove obstructions to commerce, and 
to shorten hours and to raise wages for the shorter 
week to a living basis. 

It is this co-operation with the spirit of 
the N.R.A. which President Roosevelt 
urged upon social agencies in his opening 
address at the conference on Mobilization 
for Human Needs at Washington: 

I believe today that you can go forth, in the 
spirit of the N.R.A., and work under it. You, of 
course, are going to work a great deal more than 
forty hours a week. I want to tell you that you 
are hereby absolved from the N.R.A.—if you want 
to work seventy hours a week, go to it. The 
executive branches of the United States govern- 


ment, and some of the other branches of the gov- 
ernment also are exempt. 


It would be unfortunate, we take it, to 
assume that the President’s permission for 
social workers to disregard the provisions of 
the Code is to be taken literally. Actually, 
if we are to go forward in the spirit of 
recovery, boards of directors and executives 
of social agencies must give serious con- 
sideration to bringing both hours of work 
and salary schedules up to the requirements 
for a minimum standard of living at least. 
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Book Reviews 


HE Dynamics oF THERAPY IN A CONTROLLED 
RELATIONSHIP: Jessie Taft. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933, 296 pp., $2.50. 


Social case work has two poles of interest, and 
its history is the record of pendulum-like swinging 
between them. At one time it is the individual in 
distress who must be reformed; then it is the social 
environment which must be remade to give him a 
chance. Somehow, we do not quite know how, the 
tables have turned upon the case worker herself. 
Perhaps it is the scientific habit of questioning 
everything that has made it seem naive and pre- 
posterous to assume that the case worker is a god 
who knows how to reform anything. Perhaps it 
is the biological concept of life as a mysterious 
process of adaptation to change, which may be 
helped or hindered by conscious effort but never 
controlled or willed completely, that has put the 
social case worker out of the role of self-appointed 
deity. At any rate, out she is, and watching with 
the humility of the scientist the interplay of forces 
of adjustment between the individual who wants 
help and the environment which never ceases to act 
upon him, as it is acted upon in turn. 

All this has brought a new interest in the indi- 
vidual who becomes a client. It is not so much 
a taking him apart like a watch to see his works in 
the hope of putting them in again so as to run 
better. Some of the psychiatric work of fifteen 
years ago seemed like that. It is more like the 
study of the growth of living things, to learn how 
they grow and what helps or prevents the fulfil- 
ment of their impulse to reach their full stature 
and complete their destiny. 

Dr. Taft has brought from a thorough profes- 
sional training in psychology and psychoanalysis a 
philosophy of which we have great need and a gift 
from her experience of which we can never have 
too much. The book is not easy to read and learn 
from. The philosophy, one might say, has to be 
lived before it can be appreciated, and the experi- 
ence can not be repeated by those who lack Dr. 
Taft’s long and patient scientific training. The 
record of contacts with the two children will seem 
so simple as to contain nothing for those who 
want a quick formula for changing personality— 
in defiance of the faith in the life process of the 
other person which is the theme of the whole. The 
book is rich for those who want to understand its 
faith and philosophy enough to give up, possibly, 
some cherished ways of thinking in order to ex- 
perience a release from need to dominate and hence 
to gain a new freedom for themselves. Its value is 
not to tell another person how to do therapy with 
children or adults. Its lesson is plain that the 
road to like expertness is only through self-dis- 





cipline—an adjustment of the therapist to life that 
will leave him free to let the patient win his battle 
in his own way. 

I think there is no doubt that those who are 
emotionally ready for it will find it thrilling to set 
forth with Dr. Taft on the adventure of the spirit 
to which the book calls. Perhaps we should look 
for no more direct application to our case work 
than this, and undoubtedly nothing would do our 
case work so much good. Probably we want 
something more just because we are coming to be 
so aware of the value of the relationship between 
worker and client in producing all the results we 
hope for from our conscious effort. We learn 
here from one who knows the process “ beyond a 
doubt through repeated experiences” and who yet 
confesses that it is a mystery “only observed and 
interpreted after the fact, never comprehended in 
itself or controlled any more than the life process 
is comprehended and controlled.” If we can be 
content to let the book help us to learn to live, and 
in so doing to give life in the only way that life 
can be given, we shall find it real and satisfying. 

3ERTHA C. REYNOLDS 
Smith College School for Social Work 


EA Istanp to City: Clyde Vernon Kiser. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1932, 


267 pp., $3.50. 


In these days when so much attention is being 
paid to the development of suitable methods for 
research in the social sciences, it is refreshing to 
come upon a study where the conclusions hold the 
center of the stage and the suitability of the 
methods to the results obtained may be taken for 
granted. The conclusions are important and in 
some ways surprising. Thus: 


In accounting for migration various writers have 
apparently emphasized too exclusively unsatisfac- 
tory negro-white relations and farm tenancy. 
Doubtless these conditions have acted as repellent 
forces in bi-racial tenancy areas, but in St. Helena 
[the locus of the study] such conditions are absent. 
Despite this absence, however, the negro population 
of the Island declined . . approximately 45 
per cent [from 1900 to 1930]. St. Helenians 
are land owners. They have no landlord whose 
orders they must obey. There is not the yearly 
trek from farm to farm so frequently found in the 
cotton and tobacco tenancy areas nor are there any 
conditions approximating peonage. . . . The 
underlying causes for departure are practically the 
same as those which are well known to be respon- 
sible for the general drift of young people—white 
or colored—from the farms of various sections of 
the country. 


In other words, what lured the Negroes of St. 
Helena to the cities south and north is roughly the 
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same set of causes that has lured and is luring 
rural population to urban centers. Are the gains 
of this movement greater than the losses in ad- 
vancement, happiness, health, and general satisfac- 
tion to the migrant? When we have had the 
answers for the white man we shall have had them 
for the Negro—so it would seem from Dr. Kiser’s 
study. 

While these general conclusions represent the 
goal and results of the study, they do not exhaust 
the interest of the monograph. We are given a 
striking sense of the unique place of Harlem in the 
life of the American Negro. It is not only a city 
to which the rural colored man or woman may 
come, but it is the “ promised land,” the lode-star. 
Nor does the Negro—as exemplified by the St. 
Helenians—any longer come to New York by 
stages: first Savannah or some other nearby town, 
then perhaps Charleston and Philadelphia, before 
New York is reached. Harlem is recognized as 
the capital of colored America to which, as to 
Rome, all roads lead. 

The book is one of a series of studies of Negro 
life conducted under subsidy from the Social 
Science Research Council and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
This fact has more than only formal importance, 
for there is constant reference in the book to the 
other parts of the series, and in some respects the 
reader is aware of gaps that may be filled in only 
if the entire series is read. For the same reason 
there is a concentration on the specific objective of 
the study that leaves one unsatisfied when glimpses 
are given of such fascinating subjects as the cul- 
tural life of the Sea Islanders in their home en- 
vironment. One has the feeling that unless this is 
fully presented somewhere a great opportunity has 
been lost. It is one of the disqualifications of the 
reviewer for his task, that he does not know 
whether and how well the rest of the story has 
been told elsewhere. 

Even though the findings and conclusions of the 
study hold legitimately the center of the stage, it 
is but fair to mention that some excellent technique 
has been employed on several phases of the study. 
Interviews, case descriptions, extended field visits 
one might take for granted, but such painstaking 
methods as an actual census of the Island inhabi- 
tants and the comparison of this census with orig- 
inal data in the Federal Bureau of Census is much 
better than average devotion to the cause of ac- 
curacy and completeness. It may throw some light 
on the tenor of the study that the reviewer could 
not quite satisfy himself from the text whether the 
author is colored or white—but decided that it 
seemed to make no difference in the result. 


Puiurp Kien 
New York School of Social Work 
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EGRO Howvsine (Vol. VI), 296 pp., $1.15; 
HousING AND THE CoMMUNITY, HoME 
REPAIR AND RemopeLinG (Vol. VIII), 308 

pp., $1.15; Houstnc Obsyjectives, ProGRAMS 

(Vol. XI), 372 pp., $1.15; The President’s Con- 

ference on Home Building and Home Owner- 

ship, New York, 1932. 

These three volumes, with eight others, present 
the results of a comprehensive survey of the prob- 
lems of heme building and home ownership 
throughout this country. In calling this Confer- 
ence, President Hoover laid down the principle 
that it “ should be possible in our country for any- 
body of sound character and industrious habits to 
provide himself with adequate housing and prefer- 
ably to buy his own home.” 

The final volume of the series, XI, emphasizes 
the inter-relationship of forces producing good 
housing. The Conference Committee on Techno- 
logical Developments believes that at present most 
small houses do not meet reasonable requirements 
for cost, safety, and comfort. Suggestions for 
future research and experimentation are made 
which may lead to an appreciable reduction in 
housing costs in the future. Progress in housing 
is not regarded by the Committee as solely depend- 
ent upon legislation; forms of “ other-than-legal ” 
control, such as co-ordination and agreement be- 
tween municipalities and utilities, are considered 
more useful in accomplishing results in housing. 
The Committee withheld recommendations for 
legislation on blighted areas and slums because of 
the controversial nature of the proposals. In giv- 
ing a detailed list of housing standards and objec- 
tives, the Committee has not been concerned with 
minimum requirements, but rather with those 
standards of living which should prevail “to make 
the American home of the future worthy of the 
American people.” 

The Committee on Housing and the Community 
(Volume VIII) is confronted with the dearth of 
conclusive data bearing on the medical and socio- 
logical effects of housing. Existing studies have 
been carefully and critically examined, since the 
time available did not warrant new research proj- 
ects. A topical annotated digest of selected ma- 
terial on crime causation included in the Appendix 
should prove useful to all students of the subject. 
The effect of housing on industrial efficiency and 
on safety are also considered in some detail. The 
reader may be in complete agreement with such 
generalizations as, “ The family, the church, the 
school are impotent to make up for the corrosive 
effects of bad housing in disintegrating communi- 
ties,” but at the present time no proof is available, 
as the Committee clearly recognizes. The second 
part of this volume makes suggestions of an ex- 
tremely practical nature to the home owner who is 
contemplating the improvement of his property. 
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The Committee on Negro Housing, in Volume 
VI, makes the application for this group of the 
standards and objectives outlined by other Com- 
mittees of the Conference and the result is a valu- 
able and comprehensive document. It is pointed 
out that, while housing is primarily an economic 
problem, the situation is made doubly difficult for 
the Negro because he usually represents a low 
income group, and if he should be able to afford 
better housing, he is handicapped in getting it by 
racial segregation, low wages, rent profiteering. 
The Committee believes that Negro housing is a 
part of the whole housing problem and should be 
dealt with as such. Existing model housing proj- 
ects for Negroes are discussed in detail. 

The Conference Committees have assembled a 
tremendous amount of fact and opinion about hous- 
ing in a compact and accessible form. Each vol- 
ume is carefully indexed. Suggestions for future 
research and study form a notable feature of each 
committee report. Moreover, suggestions are made 
for a private foundation to carry on such research 
and for information centers to disseminate present 
and future knowledge of American housing 
experience. 

GwENDOLYN Hucues Berry 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, New York 
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Through the Ages: a collection of quotations per- 
taining to charity—from the 45th Century B.C. 
to the present. For use in interpretation, in 
illustrating the background of social work, or for 
your own philosophy of life. 

35 cents (4 for $1.00) 


The Rural Community and Social Case Work, by 
Josephine C. Brown. Material on rural family 
life; organization for various types of rural com- 
munities; the selection and _ responsibilities of 
boards of directors; and methods of case work 
in a rural community. 

$1.00 a copy; 5 copies $4.50; 10 copies $8.00 


Effectiv» Interpretation, by Clare M. Tousley. Par- 
ticipation by board members and volunteers in 
interpreting the work of your agency; some 
pointers in public speaking; and a case illustra- 
tion (reprinted from Tue Famity). 10 cents 


Training in Family Social Work Agencies: Report 
of the Committee on Training. Concepts and 
content of training; processes of training; vari- 
ations of training in the small city; illustrative 
material in the appendices. 

50 cents a copy; five copies, $2.00 
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The Dynamics of 
Therapy 


IN A CONTROLLED RELATIONSHIP 
By Jessre Tart, A.B., Px.D. 
2.50 

Shows in complete detail how the relation- 
ship between therapist and child is initiated, 
developed and brought to constructive termi- 
nation. The therapist’s part in the treatment 
contacts is as fully and frankly recorded as 
the child’s. 


Behaviour Aspects of 
Child Conduct 


By Estuer Lortnc Ricuarps, B.A., M.D., 
D.Sc. 

With an Introduction by Dr. Apotr MEYER 
$2.50 

“Those who wish to know more concerning 

child behavior and the blending of medical, 

social, psychological and educational forces 

which enter into the situations responsible 

for the activities of the child will find this 

one of the most valuable books that have ap- 

peared to date.”’—Franklin G. Ebaugh, M.D. 
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